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Editorial. 


ASTERN Europe is far away, and to the majority 
of our readers may seem too remote to excite 
any active interest in us. And yet there are no 
events occurring in any part of the United States 
which more directly affect the common life of 

our people than the happenings on that borderland 
between Turkey and Russia on one side, Germany and 
the Austrian Empire on the other. The great waves 
of immigration beating upon our shores are the direct 
results of the upheavals in the social and political life 
of the nationalities which are struggling to maintain 
their existence and their hold upon civilization in the 
strongholds of Eastern Europe. Because life is unsafe 
there, it becomes unsafe here. Our problems of gov- 
ernment, of education, of social order, of health, of com- 


mon destiny, are made much more difficult by the igno- 


rance, the superstitions, the prejudices, the bitter feuds 
and racial antagonisms which are imported into American 
life every week as the result of social and political earth- 
quakes in these far-off countries. We cannot make 
American life what it ought to be until order and civili- 
zation .are established among our distant brethren for 
whom, whether we know it or not, we are held respon- 
sible. 
J 


IN his ‘‘letter to the editor’’ last week, ‘‘A Délegate”’ 
said, in passing, that, being at the same time editor and 
chairman of the council, we might feel a ‘‘little delicacy” 
about using our editorial position to defend the Confer- 
ence. This gives us occasion for a remark which we 
have often made in private, and should have made be- 
fore in public if we had happened to think of it at the 
right time. As we read our commission, it is no part 
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of the duty of the editor to defend the National Confer- 
ence or any other institution which may be criticised by 
our contributors. We do not think the Conference 
or the Association or the Alliance or the Sunday School 
Society or any of our organizations need defending. 
They are strong enough to do their work in their own 
way, and cannot be harmed by any fair-minded criticism. 
We have no organizations too sacred to be criticised, 
and none that are so good that they cannot be improved. 
A respectable minority, in opposition to any of our works 
and ways may suggest improvements, that it is worth 
our while to consider. During the eighty years or more 
of the life of our paper, it has given space for all honest 
comment, courteously expressed, concerning all our 
policies, our agreements, and our differences, and the 
conduct of our institutions. The result of this freedom 
is that there are few of our religious exchanges which do 
not contain more drastic criticism of representative 
bodies than ever finds its way into our paper. That the 
National Conference has not always lived up to its high- 
est ideals is a fact of which no one is more painfully aware 
than those who have served it in the past. Any sugges- 
tions received during the next two years which have in 
them wisdom that the council can apply, will bear fruit 
at the next biennial session. 


ae 


IN the old days in New England there were Pilgrims 
and Puritans who were stern and strong, sometimes 
harsh in their judgments and severe in action. They 
did not represent all the inhabitants of the colonies, 
sometimes they were not even in a majority; but there 
were enough of them in Salem and Boston to affect leg- 
islation, to control public action, and to give the color 
of their own character to the history of those times. They 
were masterful men and women, and one reason for their 
strength and resolution may be found in the creed which 
they accepted. When a man has deliberately given 
assent to a creed which involves the possibility that he, 
with all his family and dearest friends, may suffer un- 
utterable woes forever, he is not likely to shrink and 
falter before any peril, or any deed that requires of him 
courage and a firm will. When one can believe, as some 
of these men and women did, that possibly it might be 
for the glory of God to consign them to everlasting 
grief and pain, nothing which could be conceived as a law 
of God would be thought too rigorous to be obeyed, 
or enforced, or as making too great demands upon the 
faith and fidelity of human souls. The genuine Puritan 
was strict and stern in all the minor affairs of life, because 
in the greater things he had already made an absolute 
surrender. 

st 


A FEW years ago liberal orthodox thinkers had much to 
say about the “‘Christo-centric’”’ rallying point in religion. 
It was claimed that this would become a focus for all who 
in any proper sense wished to be called Christians. There 
was much to be said in favor of this view, and yet it has 
failed to satisfy some of those who most ardently desire 
to bring about Christian union. The moment a dogmatic 
statement is made about the person and office of Jesus 
as a condition of faith, a barrier is interposed between the 
disciple and God the Father. It is much easier to believe 
in God, to love him, to trust him, and to worship him 
without conditions, than it is to approach him through 
the belief that to Jesus he has delegated all power as his 
representative upon the earth, or any similar account of 
the offices of Christ. If we must have a foreign compound 
name, taken from a dead language, to describe our relig- 
ious hope, we escape a difficulty if we say all our thought 
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must be ‘‘theo-centric.”” God is the source and the centre 
of our life. Fixing first our thoughts upon him, as we 
have been taught to do by Jesus, by Christian experience, 
and by history, all the ministries of Jesus fall into their 
proper place, not as conditions of our faith and worship, 
but as aids for which we are devoutly grateful. 


re) 


THE Examiner (Baptist) is not disposed to allow the 
doctrine of universal salvation to have free course in 
Baptist churches. We quote an editorial note on the 
subject: ‘‘The preaching of universalism, whether ex- 
pressly or by implication, does seem to be a little out of 
place in a Baptist pulpit, in view of what the Bible, 
our only rule of faith, teaches on the subject. And yet 
we hear there are pastors who do preach it,—some of 
them quite openly. If Paul were here to-day, would he 
not say, as he said of certain wrong-headed disputants 
of his time, ‘whose mouths must be stopped’ ?”’ 


Religion. 

Taking everything together, and making due allow- 
ance for all the drawbacks and hindrances, all the back- 
slidings and evasions, all the indifference and the rebellions 
of our time, we believe that religion was never held in 
so high honor, and the church never had such influence 
and power as during the last fifty years. Probably 
most of our readers never thought of the fact that, among 
the six hundred millions of Orientals who are not Chris- 
tians, there is nothing which corresponds to our Sunday 
worship, with its combination of sermon, prayer, and 
praise. The habit of church-going in the United States 
is so fixed that, although there may be millions who never 
take part in any service of worship, still a village which 
has no meeting-house of any kind is a rarity, and com- 
monly has an evil reputation. 

But during the last fifty years there have been all 
kinds of eddies, backsets, and discouragements among 
those who had in mind the good of the community, and 
who wished to serve their fellow-men. Impatient with 
the slow progress of religion and the meagre attainments 
of their fellow-men, they have often attempted to make 
some short cut from the good purpose to the good life. 
They have wanted to do something which will immedi- 
ately bring about reform. They have tried to arrange 
the external conditions of virtue, in the hope that men 
and women would respond in virtuous deeds. They 
have become weary of preaching and praying and’ exer- 
cises of worship, and have organized clubs for mutual 
improvement, societies for social reform or for political 
action. They have put aside for the time the old-fash- 
ioned religious sentiments, emotions, comforts, inspira- 
tions, encouragements, and motives. But in cases in- 
numerable such persons, being honest, earnest, and in 
a true sense religious, have come back to the old-fash- 
ioned principles of the religious life, and begin to admit 
that the only way to get good deeds done and right re- 
lations established is to make men and women who are 
prone to righteousness and fit to be members of society. 

It is often said that many ambitious people go to church 
merely for social advantage. They like to be with well- 
dressed people, they like to display their own garments, 
they wish to make the acquaintance of those who have 
a respectable place in society. These things are often 
said with a sneer, but in reality this is evidence strongly 
attesting the reality and presence of religion in the lives 
of those who maintain the church. If it were not so, some 
other meeting-place would be chosen in place of the church 
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for the interchange of social advantages. ‘The literary 
club, the concert, the theatre, the ball-room, the casino, 
why do not these various social institutions take the place 
of the church, drain it of its life, and make it impossible 
for it to go on? 
There are foolish people who, thinking that other men 
and women are foolish also, attempt to draw them to 
the church by offering more inducements than religion 
provides. They would amuse them, entertain them, 
flatter them, and even give them instruction by means 
not religious, and which do not incite to duty nor lay 
upon any one responsibility. But, whether they know 
it or not, the religious instincts and the religious senti- 
ments furnish all the binding power there is in a church 
even of this kind; and, when the religious bond becomes 
too weak, decay sets in, and dissolution speedily follows. 
Sometimes comparisons are made between the vast 
assemblies which listen to orators in a political campaign 
and the smaller congregations of the churches. Com- 
parisons are made also between the drawing power of 
political orators, and the ministers of religion; but such 
comparisons are in vain. If any one would test their 
value, let him open a hall, a forum, a meeting-place,— 
call it what you will,—where any set of subjects not 
religious shall be discussed once a week forty-five weeks 
in the year, and at the end of six months let him com- 
pare his audiences with those of any decently prosperous 
church in the neighborhood. Moreover, let those who 
believe that religion is unpopular and hopelessly anti- 
quated give it a fair trial, speaking with the spirit and 
with power, and conducting services instinct with re- 
ligious life, and see whether or not there is response on 
the part of the people. We hold that experience proves 
that a man of even moderate intellectual powers, who is, 
through and through, religious in spirit, in purpose, and 
in expression, will have success and recognition in even 
greater measure than some others who, with more brill- 
iant gifts, have tried to attract and please the people in 
other ways, in order to bring them under the influence 
of religion. The difference between a church in which 
the religious atmosphere is felt and one in which it is not 
is the difference between warmth, hospitality, satisfac- 
tion, and coldness, isolation, and disappointment. 


The Child and the Church. 


Less emphasis is placed on church membership in 
these days, and even orthodoxy is ceasing to work at the 
problem of conversion. Without doubt, however, there 
is a true principle of conversion that is found in a de- 
cision of the will to obey right influences and right im- 
pulses, and to resist that which is wrong. No age will 
ever get rid of this battle between the evil and the good. 
_ Every one, soon or late, must come to a clear, distinct, 
and positive determination to do the right, or without 
_ that decision he may be accounted a child of the devil. 
_ What the Church has to do with the child is to create 
those influences that shall assist him in allying himself 
with the forces of good. It has nothing whatever to do 
with fitting him for residence in a paradise, and still 
less has it anything to do with enabling him to escape 
_ the wrath of his infinite Father. Some relics of this 
austere theology linger around the frontiers, and are 
heard from in the heat of camp meetings; but, practi- 
cally, the Church has made a new departure. The child 
should have an opportunity for free choice, as nature 
intended that he should have. The work of the Church 
is much like that of the home, largely protective and 
defensive. Fear as an influence is much less used, and 
is seen to be comparatively valueless. The child should 
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never hear God spoken of except as his friend. Above 
all, we have learned that it is a crime to break down 
the will of the child under the trip hammer of terror, 
until he is no longer a free moral agent. 

Character can only be made by creating self-govern- 
ment, by establishing within the soul a taste for right 
things, a preference for the noble and the true. ‘There 
is no virtue in being good if one has had no chance to be 
wrong. Strength of character can only come by prac- 
tice in resisting temptation. What we need to do is 
not to seclude the child from contact with evil so much 
as to help him to establish a principle of love for the right 
and a bias against the wrong. We recognize that this 
work must be done by the co-operation of Church, home, 
and school. The school-teacher, above all other persons 
outside the home, will ultimately be held responsible 
for the making or marring of the child. The church 
pastor of the future will be more emphatically a shepherd 
than a preacher. He will be carried back to his original 
official position, and give himself to the care of the sheep 
and the lambs. We imagine that, as this tendency 
gains force, the whole relation of pastor and church will 
be greatly improved. The minister will have a more 
definite work on hand. The rivalry between churches 
will be minified. 

In another respect we have undergone a decided change 
in our views of child-culture. We have given up the old 
conception of the body as an enemy of the soul. Presi- 
dent Hall says, ‘‘He who is true to his body, this temple 
of the Highest, cannot be unfaithful to his soul.” To 
make a Christian child, we must make a healthy child. 
The question of religion is complicated with questions 
of sanitation, of more rational school-life, of better hered- 
ity, of better food and clothing. We may better the 
conditions of those who live in the slums, but we are 
no longer satisfying ourselves by saying we have pre- 
pared them to die. When a wretched, half-starved, 
and vice-eaten soul and body is brought under the in- 
fluence of a creed, and induced to give credit to a set of 
doctrines, the social reformer knows that he has not 
ended, but scarcely begun his work. The supreme faith 
of our day is in soundness and wholesomeness. ‘‘The 
child needs life in the sunshine. He needs refreshing 
sleep and well-selected wholesome food. He needs 
normal hours for work. He needs an abundance of op- 
portunity to express himself in play. Good health must 
be recognized as the basis not only of intellectual endeavor, 
but of moral achievement. The normal body must be 
the dwelling-place of the normal soul.’’ This passage 
from one of our ablest educators describes not only the 
position of the rational school, but of the rational church. 
Our business is not to ticket people for paradise, but to 
create the conditions of paradise around our children 
here and now. He is not a Christian who prays in his 


-family morning and night, or takes his children regu- 


larly to church, even if to this he adds abstinence 
from vicious habits,—if he does nothing more. The true 
Christian, according to modern measurement, is more 
nearly the one who creates a home that is filled with honor 
and truth and love; but with this must come those physi- 
cal conditions which enable the child’s mind readily to 
assimilate the noble and the true. 

The realization that character is not a chance product, 
but the direct result of choice, finds a more prominent 
place in our training. Even the committing of passages 
of Scripture may be debauching and demoralizing, if 
done under a false motive. What is wanted is to give 
the child into an atmosphere of ethical influence. He 
must be trained to work, because all work brings its own 
reward, contributing to his own and to the happiness 
of others. One trouble with our old theology was that 
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it made it possible to divorce morals from religion. Life 
could become intensely religious without ethical mo- 
tive and ethical purpose. Prof. Search, in his admira- 
ble book, ‘‘An Ideal School,” gives, as thé cardinal fac- 
tors in making a child’s character, these five principles: 
association, opportunity, motive, choice, and responsi- 
bility. These five factors it does not belong to the school 
only to consider, but to the home and to the church. 
This greatly widens out, while it makes more definite, 
church duty. It is not to convert the child from the 
error of his ways, or to bring about any sudden transforma- 
tion, but to surround him with those associations, to 
give him those opportunities, and inspire him with those 
motives which shall lead to right choice, and fit him 
through the whole of his education and training to be 
not only responsible for himself, but also to take upon 
himself responsibility for others. Plato: says, ‘‘Is not 
that the best training which gives to the mind and to 
the soul all the force, all the beauty, and all the per- 
fection of which they are capable?’ Here, then, we have 
the church mission magnificently lifted up to the crea- 
tion of noble character. 

The Church must turn more and more from the crowd 
to the family; that is, to its own organized family,—from 
preaching to training, from converting to character- 
building. It must organize and hold its own. ‘Two 
churches should never occupy the same field; and, with 
this interpretation of church work, two churches never 
will. We need all our moral force to cover the field 
that is allotted to us by nature, and to occupy altogether 
by our joint effort the field which is the world. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Ministers off Duty. 


It would be a pleasure to use this column to report 
the good deeds of our ministers which with great fre- 
quency come to our knowledge. ‘This, of course, is not 
practical. But I do feel moved to make reference to 
a gracious act on the part of one minister and a gracious 
summer on the part of another and his wife. 

One of our ministers, having occasion to visit Wal- 
loomsac Inn, at Bennington, Vt., found that little or 
nothing was known there concerning our great Channing, 
whose death consecrated that inn. Before leaving 
the vicinity, this minister, who doubtless would prefer 
that I omit mentioning his name, hung upon the walls 
of the parlor of the inn a large-sized photograph of Chan- 
ning handsomely framed, and bearing this inscription :— 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
Minister in Boston. 
In this quiet house among the hills he died at sunset, 
October 2, 1842. 


This makes it certain that in the future every visitor at 
the Walloomsac Inn will learn that that was the scene of 
the death of the greatest of the early American Unitarians. 

The other matter to which I wish to refer is so fully 
explained in a letter which I have received from a hard- 
working minister of one of our country churches, that 
I shall simply quote his own words as follows :— 

‘“‘Our summer has been a very lively one, and I believe 
the church has received a good deal of encouragement 
from the work of friends. Rev. and Mrs. ‘Friendly’ 
have given us a lift that will not soon be forgotten. Com- 
ing into the country, perhaps with the ordinary feeling 
that the country people were not up to the times, to say 
the least, they quickly saw the currents beneath the 
surface, and in many-delicate ways, without assumption 
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or apology, entered into our country life with a good 
deal of enthusiasm. From the first they both entered 
our choir, and gave it the benefit of their voices and lead- 
ership. They then did a good deal of missionary work 
by impressing upon the city visitors their duties toward 
the church, and helped to fill the pews on Sundays, and 
in other social ways brought them into closer touch with 
our own people. 

“They also organized a class in basket-making, and 
ended up with a lawn party and basket exhibition, that 
not only netted the Village Improvement Society $56, 
but, what was better, brought the visitors and natives 
into warmer sympathy. 

“IT am suspicious that ‘Friendly’ was at the bottom 
of a movement to send the minister to Atlantic City to 
the National Conference. 

“It is also pleasant to record that with the ‘Friendlys’’ 
assistance some cousins of ours got up an entertainment 
for the guild that warmed up a large audience and added 
$30 to the guild funds.” 

The man who did all this is the minister of one of our 
largest churches, who might well have pleaded that he 
needed entire rest during his vacation in order to be pre- 
pared for the overwhelming duties of his position. Hap- 
pily, he acted upon a very different theory, and one may 
imagine that his summer was quite as restful as it could 
have been if he had held himself more aloof from active 
service. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


WITH the recent renomination of Seth Low for mayor 
of New York by the friends of reform in that city, the 
struggle against Tammany was resumed, with every 
indication that the political contest will be a vigorous 
one and that it will attract wide-spread attention as a 
problem of national interest. Tammany Hall has se- 
lected as its candidate for the office of mayor George B. 
McClellan, a son of Gen. McClellan of Civil War fame. 
Charles F. Murphy, the successor of Richard Croker 
as the ‘‘boss’”’ of the Wigwam, selected Edward M. 
Grout and Charles V. Fornes, the fusion candidates re- 
spectively for controller and president of the board of 
aldermen, for similar positions on the Tammany ticket. 
Both men had done yeoman’s work for the cause of 
municipal decency in the metropolis; but, after the 
indorsement of their candidacies by Tammany, the 
fusionists repudiated them and nominated other men 
in their places. This action by the fusionists drew the 
line sharply between reform and Tammany. 


~ 


ANOTHER indication of a check in the movement of 
corporate consolidation in the United States was fur- 
nished by the publication of the quarterly report of 
the United States Steel Corporation last week. The 
directors of the company decided to declare a quarterly 
dividend of only 4 of 1 per cent. on the common stock, 
which hitherto has been paying 4 per cent. annually. 
This action was based upon the fact that the earnings 
of the corporation in the last three months had fallen 
off more than 10 per cent. as compared with the earn- 
ings in the corresponding period last year, and the Sep- 
tember earnings had been reduced 25 per cent. as com- 
pared with the earnings for the same month last year. 
Inasmuch as the United States Steel Corporation is the 
greatest combination of its kind in the world and its 
formation was an unprecedented experiment in the world’s. 
high finance, the report of its directors was read with 
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unusual interest on both sides of the Atlantic, as a sig- 
nificant document in the history of commercial develop- 
ment. 

ad 


In the course of an interview with President Roosevelt 
on Thursday of last week, Circuit Attorney Folk of St. 
Louis, who has been conspicuously successful in bringing 
the boodlers of Missouri to justice, presented to the 
Chief Magistrate the difficulty which he has experienced 
in reaching some of the men under indictment, because 
of the insufficient provisions of extradition treaties. 
Mr. Folk furnished the president with additional reasons 
for a strong recommendatiom to Congress of legislation 
to include bribery and boodling as extraditable offences 
in all treaties with foreign governments. Under exist- 
ing treaty provisions such offences are classed as ‘‘po- 
litical,” and are consequently non-extraditable. It is 
understood that the President will urge upon Congress 
action designed to deprive indicted offenders against 
the laws of public decency of the protection afforded 
to them by these treaties. 


AROUSED to further effort by hostile criticism, Mr. 
Chamberlain, the former secretary for the colonies, is 
developing an impressive activity in behalf of his doc- 
trine of an imperial protective tariff. In the course of 
an address in Glasgow on October 6, Mr. Chamberlain 
referred to the Campanile of Venice which he saw in 
ruins while on a recent visit to the Italian city. Preach- 
ing a political sermon on that spectacle as a text, he 
continued: ‘‘I do not say that I anticipate such a fate 
for the British Empire, but I do say that I see signs of 
decay, cracks and crevices, showing that the foundations 
are not broad and deep enough to sustain it. Am I 
wrong to warn you? Is it not strange and inconsistent 
that the same people who indicted the government for 
its unpreparedness in the South African War should now 
denounce me in language equally extravagant because I 
want to prepare you for a struggle so serious that, if 
we are defeated, the country will lose its place among 
the great nations,—a struggle which we are invited to 
meet with antiquated methods and tactics?” 


Td 


WuiLk Mr. Chamberlain is redoubling the energy of 
his protectionist campaign, Mr. Balfour, his former 
chief in the British cabinet, finds himself surrounded 
with complications of increasing gravity. Simultane- 
ously with the announcement on last Monday that the 
vacancies that existed in the cabinet as a result of the 
resignation of Mr. Chamberlain and his associates had 
been filled, came the publication of the fact that the 
Duke of Devonshire had resigned from the office of lord 
president of the council. His resignation was based 
directly upon his disagreement with the premier’s Bir- 
mingham speech, in which Mr. Balfour sought to con- 
vince his hearers of the wisdom of a reversal of the Brit- 
ish doctrine that ‘‘taxation should never be imposed 
except for the purposes of revenue.’”’ The Duke of 
Devonshire, who was leader of the conservative party 
in the House of Lords, is one of the most eminent politi- 
cal personages in Great Britain, and his withdrawal 
from the cabinet contributed to the impression that the 
existing government is a transitional one. 


J 


Rumors of a coming conflict between Russia and 
Japan in the Far East have continued to agitate the 
world with significant persistency since October 8, when 
it became apparent that the Russian government did 
; 
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not intend to evacuate Manchuria in accordance with 
the provisions of the Russo-Chinese convention of April 
8, 1902. Japanese public opinion appears to have been 
greatly inflamed by the positive knowledge that the 
great northern power intended to strengthen her hold 
upon Chinese possessions so close to the immediate 
Japanese sphere of influence as to be reckoned as being 
on the Japanese frontier to all intents and purposes. 
Negotiations have been in progress between Russia and 
Japan to reach some agreement on the ultimate dispo- 
sition of Korea. It was announced last week that these 
negotiations promised to end in a complete disagreement: 


a 


THERE is every indication that the Japanese war 
party, so called, has become convinced that the worst 
fears of Russian aggression in the Far East have been 
realized by the latest acts of Russian diplomacy in Man- 
churia and Korea. The Japanese government, while 
realizing fully the danger to Japan’s future development 
which Russia’s policy presents, is apparently maintain- 
ing an attitude of coolness and conservatism. On the 
other hand an unmistakable and growing demand for 
drastic action is evident among the politicians and in 
the great mass of the people of the empire. Baron 
Hayashi, the Japanese minister to Great Britain, in a 
recent interview frankly admitted the seriousness of the 
situation, and expressed the hope that, in the event of 
a Russo-Japanese conflict, Japan would have the active 
support of her British ally. 


Brevities. 


Forty is a sacred number. When the National Con- 
ference is forty years old, at the next meeting, it will 
attempt to celebrate its birth and history by some signal 
service to the cause of religion and liberty. 


How does a religious editor feel when he reads in his 
own paper an advertisement offering 40 per cent. returns 
on investments? If he believed the statement, he would 
sell all he had and make provision for his old age by in- 
vestment. 


It has taken us two hundred years to find out that 
the greatness of Jonathan Edwards was intellectual and 
ethical and not spiritual. He thought like a metaphysi- 
cian, he reasoned as a logician, his work was massive; 
but he lacked that fine spiritual perception which made 
Wesley and Channing brave and wise enough to detect 
the flaws in the metaphysics and the logic which set at 
naught the grace of God. 


The biennial session of the Universalist Convention is 
to be held in Washington the last week in October. May 
the meetings be full, rich, and strong. A programme 
has been prepared which indicates the possibility of 
much enthusiasm. Our Universalist brethren cannot 
assist the cause of Christian unity in any better way 
than by showing that their doctrine leads to high thought 
and noble living, and is an incentive to the attainment 
of the best things, whether in this life or the life to come. 


The English Unitarian papers are still filled with 
echoes of the meeting at Amsterdam. Our English 
brethren were near enough to them to receive by wire- 
less telegraphy impulses of enthusiasm which grow faint 
in crossing the Atlantic. One writes to us: ‘‘We had 
a splendid time in Amsterdam, our Dutch friends giv- 
ing us a most hospitable welcome. These international 
gatherings, ought to do a great deal of good, for they 
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enable us to see for ourselves that liberal religion is 
making itself felt in many more directions than we are 
sometimes inclined to think it has done.” 


Letters to the Gditor. 


To the Brethren. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I have two points to which I should like to call the 
attention of the brethren for a moment,—points upon 
which I speak not for myself only, but, I am sure, for 
many another minister who lives away from the centres 
of Unitarianism 

I think that those of cur brethren who live close to 
one another, or in communities in which they can ex- 
change with one or more of the orthodox ministers, 
often do not realize what it means to us who’live far 
away from Boston to have a brother minister preach 
for us. When one’s nearest Unitarian neighbors live 
twelve hours’ train ride away to the east, fifteen hours’ 
to the north, and twenty-six hours’ to the west, and 
when the liberal-minded Jewish rabbi is the only one of 
the local clergy who will enter one’s pulpit, exchanges 
come very seldom. Under such conditions it is trying 
to have a brother minister appear after service is over, 
and say that he is spending Sunday in town on his way 
to California, and has enjoyed your sermon. If he had 
only sent word ahead, or even let you know of his pres- 
ence the night before, it would have been a rare chance 
to take a run up the State on a missionary trip, or at 
least a relief from the constant pressure of work, and an 
opportunity for the congregation to get a much-needed 
change of diet. I wish our ministers, when they travel, 
would bear these things in mind, and realize their oppor- 
tunities, not only of helpfulness to their more isolated 
brethren, but of bringing a fresh and stimulating word 
to people who seldom see a Unitarian minister other 
than their own pastor. 

My second point is that I wish the brethren would send 
us the names of such of their parishioners as move hither- 
ward. Only to-day, purely by accident, I have come 
across some former parishioners of a Unitarian minister 
who is a personal friend of mine. They have been here 
a yéar without my knowing it. He did indeed tell them 
to introduce themselves, but they neglected to do so. 
If he had dropped me a postal card with their name and 
address, I could easily have found them on their arrival. 
In places where congregations are small and poor, and 
often feel isolated, new-comers from other Unitarian 
churches are welcome additions. The minister of the 
church from which they come ought to send word to 
the local minister about them, and not simply trust that 
amid the excitements of new surroundings and the wor- 
ries of house-hunting they will have energy and interest 
enough to find the Unitarian minister and introduce 
themselves, 

Those of us who live beyond the easy reach of exchange 
appreciate it much when sometimes a brother minister 
lends us his helping presence in our pulpits as he passes. 
We appreciate the interest of those who tell us when 
their parishioners come to our town, either as passing 
visitors or as permanent residents. Surely it is not 
too much to ask that such co-operation on the part of 
our ministers shall be the established custom. It ought 
to be an unquestioned rule of professional courtesy. 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 

NEw ORLEANS. 
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Unitarians and the Episcopal Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register ;— 


The ‘‘real Unitarian’? who writes (issue of September 
10) of the reasons why the Episcopal Church draws away 
our people, says a serious word which we should all take 
to heart. We have suffered from ‘‘preaching of a nega- 
tive and critical’ character. In the Middle West it has 
too often happened that ministers coming to us from 
other denominations have ‘‘tried to say smart and severe 
things,” forgetting that this does not ‘‘feed and sustain 
the spiritual life.’’ In some instances churches have been 
paralyzed and even killed by the conduct of the minister. 

Every true Unitarian deplores this. He knows well 
that of such is not the kingdom. Neither does it come 
from that spirit which regards the denomination as a sort 
of club. Negation, indifference, and selfishness feed not 
the fires of devotion, sacrifice, and love which burn upon 
the altar of the true church. 

I make these admissions, because of late I have been 
impressed by the evidences that our ministers and peo- 
ple are not lacking in spiritual fervor and the true inspi- 
rations to Christian service. 

Almost one might speak of it as a new and more vital 
appreciation of our mission. There is a deeper, purer, 
more positive note in all our preaching,-—a spiritual con- 
viction and earnestness which was not so common even 
ten years ago when I began my ministry. 

When I first heard Dr. Savage he was the great icono- 
clast, dealing the blows of a religious reformer. That was 
twenty years ago. Now his word is much less a defiance, 
his work much less destructive, his temper much more 
appreciative and constructive. His emphasis now falls 
on the great ethical and spiritual verities. 

Witness, also, the sermons in the Register and the more 
recent tracts of the American Unitarian Association. 
Witness the attendance of our people and ministers at 
the devotional services of our recent Conference. I 
know not where to look for a better example of a pure 
and spiritual worship than in that hall at the Rudolf, 
filled with serious minds ready to be led by our chosen 
preacher through ‘‘the wicket gate into the garden of 
peace.’’ I know that the Western ministers brought 
away just this feeling from the Conference as a whole. 
We felt the devout earnestness of the papers and dis- 
cussions, the sense of a great trust committed _to our 
Church, the call to service and high leadership. 

FRANK A. GILMORE. 

MADISON, WIS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I read in the Christian Register of September ro an ar- 
ticle headed ‘‘Unitarians and the Episcopal Church,” 
which calls for criticism. 

The writer fails to grasp the whole spirit of liberal 
Christianity as it is embodied in modern Unitarianism. 

No doubt but that in some cases young clergymen in 
our churches give too much latitude to the rationalistic 
side of the mind, so that it overlaps the spiritual; but 
to assert in broad terms that ‘‘our great need at present 
is to emphasize the spiritual and devotional side of re- 
ligion,”’ is very sweeping, to say the least, and I do not 
feel that the Unitarian Church suffers from this need. 

Even if it does, is not the difficulty an inherent prin- 
ciple in liberal Christianity which allows free speech and 
thought? And these qualities cannot be limited by exact 
boundaries. ¢ 

No system of religion is a finality, and the highest truth — 
remains true only so long as our restless spirit fails to” 
grasp or evolve something higher. . 
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_ Iam, of course, very sorry to have any one leave our 

_ denomination to join another; but, when we consider 
human nature, it need not surprise us. Many persons 
in our Church have failed to grasp its real spirit, and do 
not think or reason about religious questions. ‘They are 
not Unitarians from conviction, and have no real opin- 
ions on the matter. 

Such persons are apt to be governed by impulse; and, 
if they come in contact with the pompous, showy ritual- 

‘istic service of the Episcopal Church, it attracts them, 
and they soon become members. In this fold they feel 
at rest, as knotty questions are suppressed, and only 
passive belief is required. 

The Bible is claimed to be a postulate of truth that 
cannot be lawfully questioned, and the same sacerdotal 
spirit manifests itself in defending the Church creeds, 
their interpretation and essence. 

In one sense it seems hardly worth while to allude to 
the following points which the writer has brought for- 
ward as indicating a deficiency in Unitarianism as it 
exists. Some one says, ‘‘In the great sorrow of my life 
my minister could do nothing for me.’’ I fail to see any- 
thing strange about this, as in heartrending afflictions 
many persons find the greatest consolation in their own 
thoughts and meditations, and outside help, whether 
sought or offered, may prove a disappointment. 

These ministerial remarks certainly show a want of 
zeal in certain branches of church work, but they will 
no more apply to our denomination than any other. 

FRANCIS ALGER. 

YARMOUTHPORT, Mass. 


Address to the Churches. 


By a law of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches, it becomes the duty of the 
council at the conclusion of each general session to issue 
an address to the churches and organizations which are 
eligible to membership in this Conference, giving infor- 
mation concerning the proceedings of the Conference, 
the principles declared, the votes passed, the action rec- 
ommended, together with such advice and encourage- 
ment as the council may deem appropriate. 

Acting under this law the council makes the following 
statements and. recommendations :— 

First of all, the National Conference is more than ever 
confident that it acted wisely when, at a critical time in 
its history, it determined to divest itself of all executive 
functions, and to adopt the existing organizations of the 
Unitarian body as the instruments of its activity. When 
this resolution was first taken, the Conference had in 
mind only the older organizations like the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Sunday School Society, and a few 
local conferences, with ministerial associations and benev- 
olent societies. Since that time it has still further re- 
stricted the range of its operations, and extended the 
range of its influence by forming the Ministers’ Institute, 
the Women’s Alliance, the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety, and the Young People’s Religious Union. ‘To all 
these societies, old and new, without exception, it gives 
its confidence and support. Its aim is to contribute 
enthusiasm and power, which shall be used in all the prac-: 


tical undertakings of these independent organizations. 


It offers to them a common meeting-place, and strives 
to promote that unity of the spirit in which all their 
diversities shall be made to serve the common life of the 


. “ye uf may ; bert 

__ Inhis remarkable address, which cannot be summarized 

in a few words, the president of the Conference said that, 
! Pp 

in spite of all adverse tendencies, religion and the churches 
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as its representatives are still the most powerful influ- 
ences at work in the training of the public conscience, in 
the relative reduction of crime, in the better treatment 
of criminals, in the successful preaching of temperance, 
in the solution of economic problems, in the treatment 
of the labor question, in arbitration, in the frankness of 
modern diplomacy, in the reform of charity, and in the 
decrease of racial hatred and of theological antagonisms. 
His address was the more impressive and powerful be- 
cause the Conference believed that in his own experience 
he had proved that the Golden Rule might successfully 
be applied to the problems of public life. 

In like manner, in the address of the council by its 
chairman, an unequivocal declaration was made concern- 
ing not only the influence and power of religion, but also 
as to the duty of the Conference through its members 
to stand for the highest things in social and political life; 
to live up to the principles we have accepted of love to 
God and love to man; and, in so far as it is possible, 
through personal action and influence to substitute in- 
dustrial peace for industrial war, to discourage and resist 
mob rule and all forms of anarchy, and to apply the Golden 
Rule as the highest law of patriotism, of international 
relations, of social organization, and of economic welfare. 

In view of these declarations—which may be accepted 
as the declarations of the Conference—it is recommended 
by your council that by all proper means those religious 
sentiments which most powerfully influence human ac- 
tion be made conspicuous in all the work of the churches. 
Without sacrificing other interests literary, social, benev- 
olent, and sociological, your council believes that by 
loving and religious care of the children, that by appeal- 
ing to the religious instincts of young men and women, 
by rejecting all substitutes for religion, and by making 
love to God and love to man a reality in the lives 
of all the people, our Unitarian churches may do better 
work than ever for the glory of God and the service of 
man. 

In more specific terms your council, in the name of 
the National Conference, makes the following recom- 
mendations :— 

That for practical ends and immediate needs the in- 
come of the American Unitarian Association should be 
largely increased. 

That the work of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
should be supported with more liberality. 

That the Women’s Alliance should have the generous 
support of all our ministers and laymen. 

That the Young People’s Religious Union should be 
made welcome in all our churches. 

That the work of the Unitarian Temperance Society 
should have wider recognition. 

That the work of Rev. Jasper I. Douthit and his asso- 
ciates at Iithia Springs Chautauqua, Ill., be approved, 
and receive further aid and comfort from our churches. 

That $35,000 should be raised to complete the sub- 
scription of $50,000 for the erection of a dormitory at 
the Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y., to be named after 
Edward Everett Hale. 

That $45,000 be raised to complete the subscription of 
$60,000 to endow a professorship in the Meadville Theo- 
logical School in memory of Frederick Henry Hedge. 

That an addition of 2,000 subscribers, necessary to put 
the Christian Register on an independent footing, be made 
by canvassing in all our churches. 

That as soon as possible a plan be devised and funds 
raised to make provision for ministers who at a suitable 
age after honorable service shall retire from the ministry. 

For the Council, 
GEORGE BATCHELOR, 
Chairman. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Crowned —C. G. A. 


BY CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


“Why crown whom Zeus has crowned in soul before?” 
The poet crown,—the preacher, prophet, friend; 
But soul of soul the sunrise glory wore 
When heaven first flashed the charm of gods to men. 


So crowned, we speed thee on thy onward way; 
Still hold thee fast, thy journey not yet o’er, 
Till thou each soul touch with thy crown of day, 
Thou crowned of heaven, whom Zeus has crowned before. 


Behold through countless years, through endless space, 
The spirit crowned with morn throw wide each door,— 
Arch-angels radiant stand, surpassed in grace, 
To crown whom Zeus has crowned in soul before. 


Oct. 3, 1903. 


Che National Conference. 


Congregationalism and Religious Development. 


BY REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


In the subject assigned’ to me on this occasion,— 
a subject selected by the council of this Conference,—I 
seem to see a sign of better things, a happy augury of 
anew and nobler era which shall dawn upon our churches. 
Twenty years ago, ten years ago, yes, probably five years 
ago, it would not have been Congregationalism and 
religious development, but Unitartanism and religious 
development, which would probably have seemed the 
fitting subject to consider at a meeting such as this. In 
other words, too often in the past we have been silent 
about our form of church government only to be elo- 
quent in regard to our form of doctrinal belief. We 
have neglected to consider our polity in paying atten- 
tion to our prophecy. In emphasizing the simplicity 
and beauty of our system of faith, we have overlooked 
the equal and not less important simplicity and beauty 
of our system of ecclesiastical management. In short, 
while reminding ourselves that we are. Unitarians, we 
have almost forgotten that we are Congregationalists, 
and, in trying to agree upon what it is to be the one, 
we have sadly neglected many an essential of the other. 

And yet our Congregationalism is surely something 
to be proud of, with traditions to excuse much boasting, 
and unshaken truths to lend us confidence as regards 
the future. If the Episcopalian is rightly proud of the 
dignity and impressiveness of his order, seeing in it the 
secret of much missionary success; if Presbyterians and 
Methodists are eloquent in ther turn when they praise 
their methods of church government, and claim for them 
superior efficiencies,—then, surely, we have little reason 
to neglect the democratic principles which should con- 
stitute our strength and contribute to our glory. 

Our Congregational principles run back far and reach 
down deep,—far into history and deep into the living 
natures of men and women. They sprang to life with 
the dawning sense of individual self-respect, and they 
are born again with every newly woven tie of human 
brotherhood and kinship. 

If we study the Congregational order through the great 
men who have helped establish it, or whom it in turn 
has helped establish in strength of soul and independent 
thought, how grand and long an array is drawn up si- 
lently, and yet with eloquence, before us! Philip Ham- 
erton tells of the despair in which he found a brother 
artist once,—a famous English engraver,—who was 
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seated at work before ‘‘a medley of ugly portraits of 
temperance celebrities on a platform.” ‘‘Think,” he 
said, ‘‘of having to reproduce such attitudes and features! 
It is enough to fill me with despair.” Very different, 
however, is our feeling, as we see the founders and fin- 
ishers of our polity grouped upon the mighty platform 
of universal history! Paul is there,—the great-hearted, 
the enthusiastic missionary, who organized that famous 
line of Christian churches which reached from Antioch 
to Rome, and who Jeft them to choose their own officers 
and manage their own affairs. Luther is there, who 
revolted from the rule of imperial Rome, and claimed 
the right of private judgment; Huss and Wyclif, too; 
Cromwell and Milton; and in our own proud land Mather 
and Cotton, Hooker and Winthrop, Edwards and Everett, 
Channing and Dexter. These were the proud and vig- 
orous upholders of our system, whom it is a privilege, 
but also a responsibility, to succeed. 

Congregationalism, it is hardly necessary to say, is 
ecclesiastical individualism and religious democracy. 
The earnest men who set firm and consecrated feet on 
Plymouth Rock were republicans in government because 
they were Independents and Congregationalists in re- 
ligion. By laying with resolute conviction the founda- 
tions of a free and independent church, they laid in 
silent unconsciousness the foundations of a free and 
independent state. They saw with clearness, what many 
are blind to at the present time, that a democratic church 
is most at home in a democratic state, and that established 
orders and privileged classes and aristocratic functions 
are strange companions for universal suffrage and po- 
litical equality. . 

My subject, however, is not Congregationalism in 
itself, but Congregationalism as related to religious de- 
velopment and progress. And, in speaking of this, we 
may well distinguish carefully between matters of prin- 
ciple and of prejudice. For the stern upholders of our 
system in the early days of New England were not with- 
out their emphatic prejudices, on which they bestowed 
an ample share of their conscientious favor. Let me 
speak, therefore,—in the brief space that has been al- 
lotted me,—of two principles in our historic system that 
make for religious development, and after that of two 
inveterate prejudices, from which, in the interests of 
future progress, we well may free our minds. f 

‘‘Protestantism,”’ said Dr. Holmes, ‘‘means ‘mind 
your own business’; and Congregationalism means the 
same thing more clearly.” Give positive expression to 
that thought, and we have the truth that was clearly 
announced by John Robinson, that ‘‘the people are the 
church.”” From which it follows that ‘‘every member 
of a Congregational church has equal essential rights, 
powers, and privileges with every other member.” This, 
according to Dr. Dexter, is the very heart of our simple, 
democratic system. All believers, it was held, are equal 
before God since all, by virtue of belief, receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. The Puritans were very clear 
on this point, and they put their belief into rigid and far- 
reaching practice. The people in the pews were sover- 
eign and supreme. ‘They were the whole thing, and they 
acted so. The lay-elders of the early New England 
churches ordained their ministers; and, when a pastor 
‘““ceased to hold his official relation to the church ~ 
from which he received his elevation to the ministry, 
he descended into the laity again,” and was no longer a 
minister at all until some other church elected and in- 
stalled him. John Cotton, for example, did not baptize 
his child ‘‘Seaborn” on the voyage hither, because he 
held that ‘“‘a minister hath no power outside his own. 
congregation.” | eDwOe waa 


And, surely, the bearing of this principle on religious 
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development is not difficult to see. For genuine religious 
‘progress is not measured by the number of churches 
that are planted, nor their size; neither by the number 
of converts that are made, nor by their social standing. 
That is not, of necessity, the most progressive religious 
body which builds the finest structures, perfects the 
most elaborate ritual, or organizes the greatest variety 
of missionary enterprises. All this may take place with- 
out any actual or substantial religious development 
whatever. It is with the church, indeed, as with the 
state. For the ‘‘function of the state,’ as some one 
has said, ‘‘is not to make government good, it is to make 

~men. strong. That government is best which makes 
the best men. It is not the best administered govern- 
ment that is, of necessity, the best government, but 
the government” which has the widest and most bene- 
ficial influence on character. Herein we find the potency 
and promise of democracy, which too often is sadly 
lacking in efficiency and purity of management. God 
is interested not in institutions, but in men,—not in 
organizations, but in human beings. His Spirit is work- 
ing in the world. not to perfect rituals and elaborate cer- 
emonies and formulate dogmas, but to perfect humanity 
and strengthen virtue and develop character. And 
it is distinctly and emphatically to help in this, becom- 
ing in the fullest sense workers together with God, that 
churches are organized and instituted. For ‘‘churches,” 
said Channing, ‘‘are instituted that Christians may grow 
in knowledge, piety, and charity, by meeting together 
as Christians.”’ 

And may we not safely say that in practice as well 
as theory there has been a close and direct connection 
between our Congregational principle and religious de- 
velopment in this respect? Whatever may be said of other 
communions, one distinctive glory of our religious de- 
mocracy has been the character and influence of the 
men and women on whose suffrages we have confidently 
built. With pardonable Roman pride we may point 
to the legitimate children of our system, and say with 
fervor, ‘“‘Behold our treasures!” ‘‘In all history,” 
says Dr. Gordon, ‘‘there is nothing to surpass, if indeed 
there is anything to match, the high devotion to ideal 
interests originating in the enlightened minds and demo- 
cratic sympathies of New England Congregationalists, 
and spreading from them, like air from heaven, over the 
whole country. Our laymen have been the strength 
of the church, the vigor of the college, the resource of 
the nation, the sagacious and resolute organizers of 
the Christian ideal into the service of the people.” 

Let us cherish, then, the root-idea which has nour- 
ished such abundant fruit! Too often in our churches 
at the present time the people are neglecting their rights 
and ignoring their duties, leaving to the ministers the 
management and direction of affairs, or else centring 
such management in the hands of small committees. 

, Our parish meetings are often ridiculously small affairs; 
| and in the church, as in the state, indifference to the 
responsibility of the suffrage has become a crying 
_ curse. We are fast becoming a minister-ridden, if not 
a “‘priest-ridden,”’ denomination; and in the interests 
x of religious development we need to emphasize anew the 
supremacy of the people as making up the church. 

_ Let me not suggest, however, that we are wholly for- 
_ getful, by any means, of our duties in this great respect. 
_ Ata time when such a firmly organized and far-reaching 
___ body as our National Alliance of Women exerts its wide- 
spread influence and does its present effective work, 
_ it cannot be inferred that the people of our churches are 
. r neglectful of their rights or indifferent to their 
ies. Few denominations have a more effective mis- 

y organization, or one more thoroughly in harmony 
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with the genius of their order, than this body of devoted 
women, who labor earnestly for the cause that is so 
dear to all of us, and who unite their forces silently 
to bring about what could not be accomplished in divi- 
sion. 

But our polity, whatever its defects may be, is well 
calculated to promote another kind of progress,—prog- 
ress, that is to say, in doctrine, progress in the truth. 
Development along this line is favored and encouraged 
by our second fundamental principle, which is the in- 
dependency of the separate church. Each congregation, 
or set of worshippers, among us is an independent body, 
responsible to no one, competent to manage its own af- 
fairs, and to move as fast or as far from traditional opin- 
ion as its members may desire or decide. A Congrega- 
tional church may ordain a Trinitarian believer as its 
minister, or a Unitarian, or even an avowed agnostic, 
and yet be Congregational still. There is no hierarchy 
among us to hunt out heresy, no dogma to discourage 
development, no liturgy to lead to lethargy, no bishops 
to bestow beliefs. It is interesting to notice that 
development of this sort was allowed for from the 
first. By the Scrooby covenant in 1606 these people 
“‘as ye Lord’s free people joyned themselves into a church 
estate, in ye fellowship of ye gospel, to walk in all his 
wayes, made known, or to be made knowne unto them, 
according to their best endeavors whatsoever it should 
cost them, the Lord assisting them.”’ 

John Higginson and William Hubbard, too, in their 
joint testimony asserted ‘‘that if any do rise up to un- 
hinge the well-established churches of this land it will 
be the duty and interest of the churches to examine 
whether the men of this trespass are more prayerful, 

.. more zealous, ... more heavenly, more .. . conscien- 
tious, .. . and better scholars, and more willing to be in- 
formed and advised than those great and good men who 
left unto the churches what they now enjoy.” Nor 
did the elders of our early New England churches hesi- 
tate to hold to this sacred principle of growth even in 
the face of opposition. They asserted, in reply to a 
“Letter of Remonstrance” from many ministers in Old 
England, that churches have continuous need ‘‘to 
grow from apparent defects to purity, and from reforma- 
tion to reformation, age after age, especially,” they added, 
‘“‘touching the ordering of his house and worship.” 

And so it has been from those days until’ these. The 
march has been continued steadily. Ever and again 
some separate church, or group of churches, has claimed 
the right of acting independently. There have been 
troubles enough, perhaps, and bitter feelings, and sharp 
divisions, and stern cries of misrepresentation, of which 
our movement is itself the best example. But the 
principle has been adhered to, and has borne us far 
along an onward course. In our own body there have 
been divisions, too,—an advance-guard, and a slowly 
moving, self-contented centre. But they have been 
our glory, not our shame, the pangs and lusty move- 
ments of new birth, and not the nervous and exhausted 
convulsions of a dying cause. And that we meet here 
in this year of grace, the most peaceful and perhaps 
harmonious religious body in all of Christendom, is itself 
a triumph of the Congregational principle. Yes, we 
have advanced: yes, we have found continuous develop- 
ment; and nothing probably has helped us more than 
our Congregational inheritance and privilege. 

So much for our principles that make for progress. 
Let me speak now of our prejudices which appear to hold 
us back. 

First of all, I must consider such our resolute avoid- 
ance of what is beautiful. Probably to many people 
the distinctive features of a Congregational church are 
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bareness of structure and barrenness of form and symbol 
in the service. ‘The plain white walls of the early Puritan 
meeting-houses are proverbial, and the angular, austere, 
and nasal nature of the worship was an offence to human 
nature, which craves the beautiful and expands in the 
presence of the harmonious. Our ancestors felt it their 
duty to protest against the ritual and form and heavy 
ceremony of the English Church, and they discharged 
that duty with a vengeance. As the churchmen kneeled 
in prayer, they made a point of rising to their feet. They 
banished every shred of beauty from the service, and 
thought it a sin to sing their psalms and hymns to musical 
accompaniment. 

All this was prejudice, necessary or useful in its time 
perhaps, but wholly out of place to-day. It had nothing 
whatever to do with their principles of church govern- 
ment, and it has not the slightest binding power over 
us. Congregationalism means simplicity. But the sim- 
ple is not of necessity the ugly: on the contrary, it is often 
the very perfection of beauty. 

Beautiful symbolism, therefore, impressive ceremony, 
noble and elevating forms, may as properly belong to 
us as to any worshippers in the world. Whatever aids 
the imagination and acts as a wing to the human spirit 
may rightly and wisely be employed in the worship of 
Him who is the anthor of all beauty in the world with- 
out as in the soul within. 

And, as it is with the form of the service, so it is with 
the structure of the building in which the service is con- 
ducted. There is no sufficient reason,’’ writes Prof. 
Ladd in his ‘‘Principles of Church Polity,’’ why Congre- 
gational meeting-houses in country places should be as 
ugly in appearance and barren in surroundings as they 
possibly can be, and why Episcopal chapels in these 
same places should be easily discernible on account of 
some inherent grace of construction. Disgraceful archi- 
tecture is not a necessary means of grace, although most- 
gracious souls have often worshipped God in very ill- 
constructed meeting-houses.”” And that many of our 
churches at the present day are nightmares of needless 
neglect and nakedness, even the most provincial among 
us cannot fail to know. ‘There is nothing Congregational 
in congested and congealing ugliness; nothing democratic 
in dull and depressing surroundings, which suggest neither 
mystery nor grandeur. 

But another prejudice almost as deep as this one, and 
which also blocks the way of progress, is our dread of 
effective union. We seem to feel that fellowship limits 
freedom, and that co-operation is a contradiction of in- 
dependence. To-day, as constantly in the past, the 
sufficiency of the separate church has led to selfishness, 
rivalry, and wastefulness. of enterprise. We reject ad- 
vice as being interference, and we make the mistake 
of thinking that a strong centre necessitates a subservi- 
ent circumference. In the placing of our churches, 
whether in creation or removal, we are apt to consult 
our individual wishes only, without considering the 
- needs of the community, or the welfare of the whole, of 
which our separate church is but a part. 

I have spoken to small effect, however, unless it has 
been seen that to my mind our Congregational inheri- 
tance is of prime significance, being, indeed, of greater 
importance and of deeper meaning at the present time 
than the heritage which bears the name of Unitarian. 
Let us honor them both with deep-felt reverence; and 
let us cherish sacredly the memory of those men and 
women whose earnest efforts and consecrated zeal have 
smoothed the path beneath our feet and opened broad 
and heavenly spaces of the truth above our heads. We 
are Congregational Unitarians, and in that union there 
is strength. Let us not forget, however, that to the 
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principles of our policy we owe in part the freedom of 
our faith. As we look back now, the old divisions that 
once yawned so wide and deep, and were filled with 
every form of sectarian jealousy and bitterness, have 
almost wholly disappeared. Differences that were deemed 
important once on earth are lost to view in heaven, where 
the dead, both great and small, stand at last before 
the throne of truth. Channing and Chapin, Bellows 
and Bushnell, Bartol and Beecher, Parker and Storrs, 
these were strong and eloquent in their lives, and in their 
death they are not divided. 

Even so I see the severed sections of our noble Congre- 
gational body, which have a common heritage of Puritan - 
principle, coming closer and closer together at the pres- 
ent time; and I rejoice in the signs of a future unity when 
Hale and Herrick, Ames and Abbott, Savage and Glad- 
den,—yes, and many others of hardly lesser note,—shall 
clasp hands in closer Congregational kinship, and in 
true communion of the spirit. 

Let us stand for a broader, freer, nobler, more progres- 
sive and inclusive Congregationalism, wherein differences 
of speculative belief shall be no barriers to Christian fel- 
lowship and co-operative union. Let us face the future 
free, but federated, independent, but also interdependent, 
as Unitarians, but even more as Congregationalists. 

When this shall happen,—when a greater denomi- 
nation shall come to be established on practical princi- 
ples of Christian work, sheltering different beliefs as de- — 
mocracy binds together many races, then we may speak 
with pride indeed of Congregational and religious de- 
velopment. 


The National Alliance. 


The National Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women was represented by its recording sec- 
retary at the opening of the National Conference on the 
morning of Tuesday, September 22. On Wednesday 
afternoon, September 23, the Alliance held a conference 
of its own in the music room of the Rudolf. At this 
meeting the president, Miss Low, presided, having just 
returned from a summer in Europe, and coming with 
fresh health and courage to take up the Alliance work 
as she left it in June, and full of denominational enthu- 
siasm. gathered at the International Conference in Am- 
sterdam to which she was a delegate. 

This Alliance meeting was entirely informal, with no 
prepared addresses and no business to execute. It was 
intended to give opportunity for discussion of any vexed 
question, for consultation on methods and ways and 
means, and the consideration of matters in which all 
might be interested. A better opportunity has seldom 
been afforded, for nineteen members of the executive 
board were present. Mrs. Hooper, who has been a’mem- 
ber of the board since it was formed, with seven others 
represented’ Massachusetts; Maine, Vermont, Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania sent each its director; the 
president, secretary, treasurer and two directors came 
from New York, a vice-president from Missouri, and the 
recently elected director for Illinois completed the num- 
ber. 

Many interesting things were related by members of 
the branches represented, and the growth of the Alli- 
ance, which now includes 320 societies, was a satisfactory 
evidence of the hold which the organization has acquis 
in the hearts of Unitarian women. » 

The various activities of the Alliance were spoken of ;" 
and appeals for several new undertakings brought for- 
ward. Some of the members were very desirous that 
the needs of Prospect Hill School should be made clear 
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to Alliance women, and that some way might be found 
to create the same enthusiasm for its success as had been 
manifested for Hackley School. 

Mrs. C. F. Lamb offered the following resolution :— 


Believing we can do no better missionary work than to help 
increase the circulation of the Christian Register, Resolved, That 
it is the duty of the National Alliance to do all in its power to in- 
crease the circulation of the Christian Register, which is doing just 
the work we profess to do, and which: needs the support of every 
lover of our faith. 


The resolution was accepted by the meeting and referred 
to the executive board. 

A long discussion took place on the vote of the execu- 
tive board to send its president to the Pacific Coast, and 
the advantage of doing so at an early day was stated. 
Many plans were suggested for raising the needed funds 
which would amount to $450. It was finally declared 
to be the sense of the meeting that the directors should 
present the plan to their branches and ask for the amount. 
At the same time individual gifts would be accepted, 
and the treasurer announced that she was ready to re- 
ceive all contributions. Before the close of the Con- 
ference $170 were in hand and more promised. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the officers of the Alliance 
gave a reception to the Conference in the parlors of 
the Rudolf, which were handsomely decorated with 
palms and potted plants, the fine orchestra of the hotel 
adding music to the entertainment. Nearly a thousand 
guests were presented to the receiving officers, and the 
whole was admirably managed by Mrs. M. N. Perry, 
the president of the branch at Baltimore. The occasion 
will be long remembered as the happy meeting of Unita- 
rians from all over the country. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


A meeting of the Young People’s Religious Union 
was held in connection with the National Conference 
on Thursday afternoon. The president, Mr. Edward 
Marsh of Dedham, Mass., delivered the following address 
of welcome :— 


To all who are here as delegates or friends, I extend 
a cordial welcome in the name of the National Union, 
and venture the hope that what is heard here this after- 


noon, relative to the Union and its work, may prove 


to be a stimulus to a more consecrated devotion for a 
larger field of labor this coming year. 

You have reason to be proud of what you have al- 
ready accomplished ; but there is so much yet to be under- 
taken, demanding a greater draft than heretofore upon 
your store of courage and loyalty, that I dare not sur- 
feit your pride with too much praise for past achieve- 
ment. So the burden of my short address will be an 


accounting of stock on hand and the consideration of 


ways and means to develop the talents we have, so that 
a future judgment will bring a deserved ‘‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” We must multiply 
our talents, and, so to do, we ask the hearty support 
of our members and solicit the cordial good will of our 
friends, both professional and laymen. 

Looking back for a moment, we find that the past 
history of the Young People’s Religious Union of the 
Unitarian denomination has been one of varied fortune. 


Under the peculiar ban customary to the inception of 


any new movement, its problems have been many. The 
concentrated effort of a consecrated few to make of a 


homogeneous mass an intelligent whole; the struggle 


to bring the high Christian motives of the organization 


before every church of the denomination; the winning 
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to its cause the young people in the parishes; the devis- 
ing a system adequate to meet its peculiar requirement ; 
and, last but not least, the endeavor to impress upon 
the clergy the vital importance of the movement so gain- 
ing their support and sincere co-operation,—these and 
many other perplexing questions have been met with, 
and met with fair success. 

For, with an unbounded faith in the mission of the 
Union and with a devoted adherence to the Christian 
principles laid down in our constitution, Truth, Worship, 
and Service, the different officers, from year to year, 
have labored with great steadfastness to unite, for the 
worship of God and service of man, growing numbers 
of young people in our denomination, until at this time 


» we have a foundation upon which each succeeding offi- 


cial foree may hope to build a constantly expanding 
structure. 

Up to this time each succeeding year has witnessed 
a growth in membership and a more efficient adminis- 
tration on the part of the officers of the National Union. 

The high motives actuating its movement are becom- 
ing more widely known and, I may add, more widely 
acceptable to both laymen and clergy. From all, and 
from the clergy especially, do we look for help and en- 
couragement in the future. To those of the clergy who 
have stood by us through thick and thin, we give the 
thanks of a grateful debtor. To those who have been 
and are against us, we pray there may come to them 
a dawning of a new insight into our being and our work, 
a greater sympathy with our movement, and a real at- 
tempt to see us and know us as we are. ' 

And now, the foundation laid, what are we to do toward 
carrying on the building of this good structure? How 
shall we do it? There is an enthusiastic or semi-enthu- 
siastic plastic form of nearly five thousand young people! 
How shall they be moulded in order to conserve the pur- 
est and noblest of Christian ideals, the elevation of the 
individual into the sphere of moral supremacy, and 
focussing that power for good on the community in which 
he lives, that others may be influenced to plain living 
and high thinking? 

There are various ways and means of performing and 
perpetuating a work, but the first essential is to have 
your organization placed upon a sound business basis. 
One often hears the remark, ‘‘How differently this or 
that one is in business from what one finds him on the 
Sabbath!” We wish no similar criticism of our organ- 
ization. It is almost needless to say that most of us 
believe that a religious organization should be conducted 
along business lines, and blend the religious with the 
secular, according to our Master’s teaching. To do dif- 
ferently would be like leaving out an important element 
of a chemical composition, with the consequent result,— 
lack of perfection, lack of dynamic force, and a waste 
of valuable material. Therefore, as a first means to 
an end, the National Union is striving more completely 
to place itself on a more thorough business basis, with 
an efficient system and an able executive force sufficient 
to cope with the radidly growing demand upon its re- 
sourcefulness and energy. 

Following out the above idea, we have so laid out our 
plans for the coming year that a self-satisfied lethargy 
and ‘‘leave-it-to-you”’ sentiment will have no lodgment 
in our hive of industry; for, like Maeterlinck’s bees, there 
will be no place of ease and comfort in our colony for 
the drones. ‘‘Each for all, and all for each” will be a 
part of our motto, with a liberal sprinkling of ‘‘onward 
and upward” and ‘‘lend a hand” and that ‘‘ten times 
one is ten”’ and ten times ten members is one hundred 
members. It is the militant spirit that should actuate 
all our workers; for ‘‘power to him who power exerts” 
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is the wise dispensation of a just Providence, and each 
union throughout our organization should endeavor 
to instil this sentiment into the minds of its members. 

To carry on our work we have an official force con- 
sisting of president, vice-presidents, and directors. The 
vice-presidents are appointed as representatives for 
certain sections of the country, as the New England 
States, Middle States, etc., and are given general super- 
vision over these States, and are charged with the duty, 
as time allows, of developing that territory to the best 
of their ability. They are to see to the resurrecting of 
old unions, establishing new, strengthening those estab- 
lished, and in every way and at every time possible bring 
our cause before laymen and clergy at conventions and 
gatherings of all kinds where time may be had and sup- 
port solicited. 

They are also, I believe, to report to our secretary at 
least four times a year; and the comparison of reports 
and information therein contained will prove not only 
a valuable contribution to the history of our movement 
and as a guide for future development, but as a trial 
balance, showing how well our accounts have been ad- 
ministered by those to whom we have extended this 
sacred work. 

Our directors come into office when a State has a cer- 
tain number of union members: when that number is 
duplicated, another director comes into being. Thus, 
in the event of increased growth in State membership, 
the work of development is facilitated by a division of 
labor and a resultant increase of activity and devoted 
fellowship all along the line. 

Our directors are made responsible for development 
within the territory from which they have been elected, 
and shall be the means of aiding our vice-presidents to 
bring still closer to the notice of members our message 
and its import. By so doing the National Union can 
formulate plans of development, and feel that, with a 
large progressive force in the field, a large degree of suc- 
cessful work will be accomplished, with a minimum of 
friction among individual unions. 

If the efforts of the executive branch be wisely exerted, 
a maximum of good should result from a minimum of 
labor. 

The duties of the vice-presidents cover a large terri- 
tory, and are, therefore, more supervisory. Still, they 
can do a large work in presenting our cause favorably 
in the broader field of the Unitarian denomination, while 
our directors have the happy privilege of developing 
and cementing the ties of brotherhood and sturdy de- 
votion to the work among their local unions. ‘Thus 
both fields of development are cared for,—the strength- 
ening of our own defences within, and building up our 
forces without, making friends of sceptics and popular- 
izing our movement, creating enthusiasm coupled with 
an intelligent understanding of our motives. And right 
here I might add that great emphasis should be laid not 
alone on the education of the unionists to the worth of 
high Christian morals and character, but, supplementary 
to that worthy and ennobling effort, let an active inter- 
est in and for church life, with its ramification of varied 
organizations, be worked for and encouraged. ‘‘As 
ye sow, so shall ye reap.”’ 

God never meant man to labor solely for his own 
happiness and upbuilding, but to share the result of his 
labor and his happiness with others. 
organization should not labor solely for its own success 
in numbers, which in itself would bring but poor com- 
fort and dire poverty of soul to the individual, but exert 
itself to bring its members out into the open where beau- 
tiful symmetrical lives are led, full of service and love 
for their fellow-men of all creeds and whatever color, 
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realizing their divinity and the practice of noble living 
in the home and in the mart. 
“Souls that of his own good life partake 
He loves as his own self; dear as his eye 
They are to him, he’ll never them forsake. 
When they shall die, the God himself shall die. 
They live, they live in blest eternity.”’ 

To still further support our movement we send mis- 
sionaries, several times a year, into untilled fields, and 
the result has been a general stimulus all along the line. 
and the sowing of good seed in the territory visited. 
Harvests have resulted not alone of profit to our own 
immediate cause, but oftentimes produced favorable 
results for the American Unitarian Association. Then 
again the devoted and unselfish work of officers and 
members of each separate union must not be overlooked ; 
for the smaller unit of individual labor produces the 
symmetrical conformation of the larger unit, and all 
who contribute, ever so humbly, toward the cause of 
success may feel a sense of personal pride if any praise 
be given to our work of service. 

After briefly stating for your enlightenment the gen- 
eral lines upon which our organization is run, and the 
motive for its being, I would close by again reiterating 
a plea for the consideration of which we solicit both 
laymen and clergy. Our aim is not to build up a large 
and successful organization alone, but to develop a com- 
manding love of truth and service, a worshipful attitude 
toward all things religious, the elevation of Christian 
character in the life of our members to a fit realization 
of their duties and obligations toward their church and 
the community of which they are a part, so it may be 
their most cherished desire to lead clean, pure, manly 
lives, active in the support of their church, loyal to its 
history and varied organizations, and carrying always 
with them such examples of brotherly love and Chris- 
tian attributes that they will prove themselves truly 
God’s children. 

The aim of our organization should be to turn into the 
channels of the church, and ready for its maturing in- 
fluence, young men and women, infused with the spirit 
of love for God and love for man, and the still further 
duty to teach them so to live among their fellow-men, 
outside our immediate influence, that Christ’s Sermon 
on the Mount may be lived instead of read, and their 
lives like his, full of good works. ; 

Stevenson sums up all that I have said, so beautifully, 
clearly, and hopefully that I am going to give it to you 
in his own words :— 

‘There is one person whom it is my duty to make 
good; that ‘is, myself. My duty toward others is better 
expressed by saying, Make them happy. You go to 
church, get happiness out of it: come back from church, 
not to rebuke at others because they did not go, but 
with a sunny face, happy yourself and better fitted to 
make them happy. Live your own lives so joyously © 
that your friend will envy you, but do not live it for the 
purpose of making him envy you. ‘The fruit of the spirit 
is love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance. All men like these fruits. 
If your orchard is full of these, your friend will wish that 
he had an orchard like it. 

“Do not preach, simply practise; and always remem- 
ber that God has seen fit to make him the master of his 
own life, and any wish on your part to become the master 
of his life and blend it into conformity with your liking 
“a8 your conscience would be a wish to violate the divine 
order.” 

I trust that the year entered upon may result in greater 
enthusiasm in a wider field of labor, a deepening and 
strengthening of loyalty and fellowship within our union, 
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a larger need of self-sacrificing devotion, a greater per- 
sonal interest among the members; and I hope and trust 
for a hearty and liberal support from all the laymen and 
clergymen because of a deep faith in and respect for our 
mission as one of the distinctive Unitarian products 
of enlightenment and progress. 

Don’t forget, our older friends, that upon this society, 
composed of young men and women, young now, is de- 
pendent the successful carrying on in the future of your 
own good work. So lend us a hand, give us all the en- 
couragement you can, and so do your mite toward in- 
suring the progress of Unitarianism. 


The Church and the Young People. 
BY REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


I bring you this afternoon no new message: it is an old 
word which I have tried to speak over and over again, 
and which I shall try to speak a good many times, I hope, 
in the days that are to come. Possibly some friend who 
has heard me—one of my Unity people in Boston or 
some parishioner in New York—may be saying under 
his breath, ‘‘I have heard you say that before,’”’ but that 
will not deter me from repeating it. I feel as the old 
minister did in regard to his sermon. He’ got up one 
Sunday morning, and said, ‘‘Brethren, I preached this 

sermon last Sunday; but, as I have not seen any signs of 
: anybody’s paying any attention to it, I am going to 
| preach it again.”” [Laughter and applause. ] 
The theme assigned me is ‘‘The Relation of the Young 
People to the Church.”” Now, before I come to the young 
people, I wish to deal with the ideal of the Church,— 
| what the Church is and what it ought to be. I think 
| I am not far astray when I say that many Unitarians 
have been born out of the old ideas concerning the Church, 
| and are not yet completely born into the new. We are 
in a transition time. For example, I have dear friends 
| in New York who have been going to church for years, 
| but for the life of me I cannot get them to become mem- 
\ bers of the church; and the reasons are that they are not 
yet free from the old conceptions as to what church mem- 
| bership is supposed to mean. In the old days, to become 
a member of the church meant to become a child of God, 
to be converted, to be saved, to be delivered from the 
power of the evil one, and assured a successful and bliss- 
| ful entry upon eternal life in the next world. We believe 
| now that we are already children of God, and too many 
of us believe that, no matter what we are or what we 
do, the matter of eternal felicity is secured. We are not 
: yet, I say, born into a clear conception of what the uni- 
verse means, of what life means, of the relation in which 
| we stand to God, the relation in which we ought to stand 
to him, and the importance of it as bearing upon the 
solution of the problems of this life and of that which 
is to come. For let me say right here that I do not at 
all believe it does not make any difference concerning 
the future what kind of lives we lead here. The old 
thought, that death somehow atoned,—the old idea I 
can remember holding myself that, if before the gate 
was finally shut I could only get through, I should be 
as well off as John or Paul,—this, lying somewhere in the 
background of the mind of thousands of people, is the 
most intolerable nonsense, if we stop to analyze it. You 
will not get to heaven in the next world unless you get 
heaven into yourselves here. You will get into no more 
heaven in any world than you first get into yourselves. 

So that we do need something to prepare us for the next 

life, and we need something to prepare us for this. 
Let me now talk with you, for a little while, if I may, 
about the Church,—as to what it stands for,fand as to 
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whether or not we are under any obligations to it; then 
I will come to the matter of the young people and their 
relation to it. 

In all.ages, from the far-off beginning of the world until 
to-day, men have been blindly ‘‘feeling after God, if 
haply they might find him, who is not far from every 
one of us.” In all ages of the world, under every sky, 
men have been thinking about God, the power invisi- 
ble, beyond us, on whose good will we depend; and they 
have been trying after their fashion to find out what 
that Being wanted them to do, and to do it. That is, 
in a certain way and to a certain extent they have been 
religious. For what is religion? What does it mean? 
Religion is man’s effort to get into right relations with 
God. Right in there is the solution, and the only solu- 
tion, for all the great problems that trouble and burden 
the world. 

Suppose I can get into right relations with God,— 
myself personally,—what does it mean? So far as this 
physical being is concerned, it means perfect health. 
So far as the mind is concerned, it means the perception 
and acceptance of truth. So far as the heart or the af- 
fectional nature is concerned, it means the love of all 
that is good and beautiful and true. So far as the moral 
nature is concerned, it means perfectly right relations 
between me and every other being that can think and 
feel. So far as the spiritual nature is concerned, it means 
the loving, tender, comforting, helpful recognition of 
the fact that Iam a child of God and that he is my Father. 
Perfect religion, then, so far as I personally am concerned, 
means a perfect being, physical, mental, affectional, 
moral, spiritual. 

This is* what religion means so far as the individual 
is concerned. Now the Church is nothing in the world 
but the organization, the social organization, of the re- 
ligious life. Jesus founded no church; he instituted no 
sacraments; he wrote no creed. He planted the seed 
of the religious life in the thoughts and the hearts of 
the people about him, and left them naturally to develop 
and grow according to their nature. The Church came 
into being of necessity, just as naturally as any other 
organization comes into existence. A man does what 
he can alone; but, if he undertakes any large enterprise, 
he finds that he needs some one to help him. So in a 
business way, for example, he unites with a neighbor 
or a friend, and you have what business men call a firm. 
He takes in three or four or half a dozen, and you still 
have a firm. He takes in a large number, perhaps sev- 
eral firms organized, and you have a trust. We find 
that, as civilization progresses, men, in order to accom- 
plish any great thing, must organize; and, if that thing 
ought to be done, and can be done only through organ- 
ization, then men ought to organize. Logical and in- 
evitable is that result. If something ought to be done 
and individuals, loosely associated or in their individ- 
ual capacity, cannot accomplish it, and they can accom- 
plish it by organizing, then they ought to organize. It be- 
comes not a question of taste or feeling, it becomes a clear 
matter of duty. We have all sorts of organizations in 
the world,—religious, intellectual, political, musical, 
scientific,—all growing out of this one principle, spring- 
ing from this one necessity, and defended by this one 
consideration, that men need to organize in order to ac- 
complish larger results. 

Now if men will only organize in the Church and live 
out the ideals of Jesus, then all the burdens and evils 
of the world may be lifted, outgrown, and left behind; 
and there is no other way of doing it. Let us consider 
for a moment. Art illustrates and beautifies life. Lit- 
erature reflects life, paints it, entertains and edifies, 
instructs us. Business provides the means for carrying 
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on the great processes of the world. Music expresses 
those emotions and feelings for which we can find no 
adequate expression in language. All these things beau- 
tify, ornament, diversify, lift up, help life. But relig- 
ion, the Church, is the only power on the face of the earth 
that creates life, that makes men and women what they 
ought to be; the only organization on the face of this 
earth that has for its one definite, distinctive, only aim 
and end the making of men and women what they ought 
to be,—the only organization, I say, is the Church. 

Law does not very much benefit the world. It is a 
breakwater, put up to protect us against the floods of 
anarchy and disorder. It does not change men much: 
it is simply a manifestation of what they are. This we 
find out when we try to enforce a law that is, as we say, 
ahead of public sentiment. People sometimes fancy 
that education is going to do the work of religion; but 
Herbert Spencer, agnostic, physical scientist though he 
is, has told us over and over again,—and he has lifted 
up his voice of warning once more in the last book that 
he has published, the fragments of his thought gathered 
and given to the world in his old age,—he has told us 
again that education does not necessarily make the world 
moral. Educate a man, and you may only turn him into 
a sharper and smarter scoundrel. The moralization of 
the world, he tells us, does not necessarily keep step with 
the intellectualization of the world. We cannot look 
to that, then, as our hope of deliverance from the evils 
that burden and afflict mankind. 

I note now how clear and simple the truth is that the 
Church, if men would only organize in it and live out 
its life nobly, realize its ideals, would do away with all 
the things that burden and afflict mankind. “It would 
eliminate vice from society, because vice means doing 
those things which religion forbids. It would elimi- 
nate crime from society. Police courts, laws, jails, judges, 
—these have not accomplished it. It would eliminate 
the only poverty that is really a great problem to face, 
and that appalls us. The poverty in a city like New 
York is something overwhelming; but I will undertake 
to say that I will myself during the next three months 
raise money enough to meet and alleviate every case of 
honest poverty in the city if you will only help me sift 
the honest from the dishonest. For one reason or another 
there are certain good, honest, true people who are poor; 
but nine-tenths of the crushing, distressing poverty of 
our great cities roots itself in moral disorder. If men 
and women were only what they ought to be, if they lived 
a religious life, if they were in right relations to God and 
to each other, all this poverty would disappear. 

Take again the question of the strikes, the labor dis- 
orders and difficulties of the world. You will remember 
what times we had a year ago in the coal regions, and what 
suffering there was all over the country. The labor 
questions are never going to be settled. None of these 
great problems are going to be settled, disposed of, and 
laid one side. ‘This is an infinite universe, and men are 
finite and ignorant beings in the midst of it, growing; 
and in a growing universe, at every stage of progress and 
every step of advance, there are going to be new problems, 
new questions to solve. But there would be no trouble 
about settling them as we go, if only men and women 
were Christians, if they loved God, if they loved their 
fellow-men, if they wanted to do right. Let the labor 
leaders and the manufacturers or producers get together, 
simply desiring to find the right and do it, instead of 
each trying to overreach the other, and you ‘could settle 
all these difficulties in three days. 

Take it in political life. Every little while there goes 
up the great outcry in regard to political corruption. 
It is not a Democratic quality, it is not a Republican 
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quality, and there is no way of organizing political ma- 
chinery by which you will get rid of it. St. Louis, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, cities all over the country, some of 
them under Republican rule and some under Democratic, 
all illustrate the fact that men are corrupt, and that 
they desire to make money out of their political institu- 
tions. How are you going to avoid that? By turning 
out one party and putting in another? You are going 
to do it, friends, if it is ever done, along the lines of the 
way in which the Church is working, and by making 
individuals what they ought to be. ‘There is no other 
way: there are no “‘six short and easy lessons”’ to politi- 
cal perfection. [Applause.] 

Every little while the Socialists come to us with some 
new programme for reorganizing society. Is there any 
hope here? I think not. I have no objections to re- 
organizing, trying this method and trying that. Only 
here are a dozen men: they stand now in certain relations 
to each other. Suppose they change those relations in 
every conceivable way. When you get through, you 
have got the same dozen men that you had when you 
began, and you will get out the same results, so far as 
social or political organization is concerned. You will 
never get a perfect society until you get some perfect 
individuals to make it out of. So again here we must 
look to the Church for better social conditions, for better 
political conditions. i 

Take the abolition of war. How are we going to free 
ourselves from this great burden? It will never be done 
so long as nations hate each other and are ready to fly 
at each other’s throats at the first provocation. Only 
when individuals have trained themselves into the prin- 
ciples of love and justice and brotherliness, are we going 
to leave the hideous experiences of war behind. ‘There 
is no way of bettering this world, of relieving it of its 
burdens, of outgrowing its evils, except the way which 
religion points out,—no other method except that for 
which the Church stands. 3 

The Church, then, is the one most important, noblest, 
grandest organization on the face of the earth. There 
are thousands of people who do not appreciate it, do 
not seem to understand it, who are half ashamed of hav- 
ing it known that they are interested in the life, the pros- 
perity, the work of a church. The Church is the one 
perfectly divine, perfectly human institution on the 
face of the earth. Every man, then, every woman, 
ought to be a member of some church. I am not telling 
you all that you ought to be Unitarians. I think that, 
if you could only see things just as they are, you would 
be likely to be [laughter and applause]; but, if you are 
not ready to join this Church, cast in your lot with that 
church which represents best and with most nearly the 
truth your special ideas, your conception of God, your 
conception of man, your ideals of duty, your hopes of 
the time to come. Find that church, and work with it 
for the sake of humanity. If I had time this afternoon, 
I could show you that everything that you possess and 
everything you are is an outright gift from this poor 
struggling, toiling, weeping, falling, rising, advancing, 
magnificent old humanity of ours. You owe everything 
to humanity,—to God ministering through his children. 
And, if you wish to pay that debt, pay it by helping de- 
liver the world from its burdens, its sorrows, its heart- 
aches, its tears, its wrongs. [Applause ] 

Now I am ready to talk about the young people. I was 
trained, as some of you know, in the orthodox church,— 
trained more as our friend Mr. Gannett told us the other 
night all our children ought to be trained. I cannot 
remember the time—I don’t know how it was taught to 
me—when the pressure was not brought to bear on me to 
feel that the one great thing in the world was to becomea 
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time and in some way. Our Unitarian young people, 
as it seems to me, are not getting the kind of training 
as related to religion and the life of the Church which 
they ought to have for their own sakes, and for the sake 
of the world, and which they must have if the Unitarian 
Church is to be the grand instrument for the devel- 
opment of the life of the world which we believe it ought 
to be and may become. If there is to be any church in 
the next twenty-five years, it is the young people repre- 
sented by this Young People’s Religious Union who are 
to create and constitute that church. 

I wish to note now a few of the aspects of the life of 


our young people and our relations to them as touching. 


this matter of the religious life. 

I believe that our little children ought, from the mo- 
ment they are able to feel and think and dimly hope 
and aspire, to receive the touch, the pressure, the help, 
the uplift of our religious ideals, our religious care. They 
ought to be taught to pray. Suppose they do pray 
as children, foolishly: we who are older do the same. 
But, just as you love to have your little child climb 
upon your knee and pour out its little sorrows and long- 
ings and hopes and fears and wants, no matter whether 


- they are wise or not, so I believe the great Father-Mother 


around us and above us loves to have us pray. I believe 
that this father-love, this mother-love of ours is only 
a little hint and suggestion of what is infinite in the heart 
of the Infinite Father and Mother of us all. I believe 
our little children at home, then, ought from the very 
beginning to be taught that religion, right relation with 
God and right relation with our fellow-man, is the most 
important thing in all the world,—the sweetest, noblest, 
most sacred thing in all the world. 

Then, when we come to our Sunday-school, what? 
I have been a good friend of the Sunday-school, so far 
as I was able. I have been a supporter and backer of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society from the time I 
was born into your freedom. It seems to me, however, 
that there are certain very serious defects in our ordi- 
nary Sunday-schools. We have only voluntary man- 
agement and voluntary teaching, and this ought to make 
the parents very indulgent and very kindly and very help- 
ful. What does it make them? I know of cases where 


-a mother will indignantly take her child out of the Sun- 


day-school because she does not happen to like some- 
thing that takes place there, forgetting entirely that 
she has absolutely no claim whatever on those that man- 


age the Sunday-school for the work they are doing. 


Sunday-schools are imperfect. They are sometimes 
spoken of as the children’s church, and I object to that. 
Is it not true, in many cases at least, that the children 
go to the Sunday-school, and, when they are graduated 
from that, that they graduate into all outdoors? There 
is a defect in there somewhere. If the Sunday-school 
is worth anything, it ought to be the instrument by 
which the children are trained into an appreciation of 
the importance of the church life and the church work, 
so that a child once caught in the Sunday-school will 
inevitably land in the church. 

I remember with love and tenderness and gratitude 


_ one Sunday-school superintendent of my boyhood and 


two Sunday-school teachers. I don’t remember one 
single thing they taught me; but somehow the atmos- 
phere of their presence, their love, their sympathy, their 
tenderness, impressed me so that I carry them as per- 
fume about me from that day to this. I love, I revere 
their memories. But I was one of those unfortunate 
boys,—as too many people regard it,—who not only 
had to go to Sunday-school, but who went twice to a 
preaching service every Sunday and to prayer meeting 
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in the evening. [Laughter.] It seemed to me a,terrible 


‘burden then. Do you know that I am glad of it now? 


If I could have my ,way, rather than have a child’ 
go through the training of the best’ Sunday-school that’ 
ever was created and then graduate from it away from. 
the church, I would never have that child go in sight 
of the Sunday-school: I would have him go to church 
with his father and mother from the beginning. [Ap- 
plause.] Suppose he cannot understand the sermon) 
suppose he does get a little sleepy and tired, suppose 
he does not quite want to go, are you to let a child in 
regard to these things be a judge as to its own conduct, 
and training? ‘Think of it! Do you not force, if nec- 
essary, your child to go to the day-school? Do you not 
put him through whatever kind of training you regard 
as important for his after-life} and would you think 
it kind because the child did not like to go to day-school, 
because you were forced to go when you were a boy, 
if you let him grow up ignorant, untrained, unfit for 
the great problems and the grave responsibilities of 
life? Yet, think! The child had better grow up ignorant, 
of mathematics, geography, reading, and spelling, than 
to grow up without an outlook toward God and without 
any care for the conduct of his life as related to his fel- 
low-men. [Applause.] If you believe anything your- 
selves, teach that to your children. 

Here again I touch on a point. that I have made to 
me constantly. Parents say, ‘“‘I don’t wish to bias the 
mind of my child: I will let it grow up free to choose, after 
it becomes developed, whatever it may think is right 
and best.’”’ Can you train your child without its being 
biassed? You do not teach it, but it is picking up some- 
thing on every street corner; it is picking up theological 
ideas and superstitions from its nurse. In a thousand 
different ways it is being biassed in ways that you do 
not like and that do not represent your belief at all. You 
might as well take a piece of white putty and toss it out 
of the window into the street, and let it be passed from 
hand to hand, run over by wagon wheels, kicked about 
by the feet of the passers-by, and then tell it after it has 
been through this process to take whatever beautiful 
shape it chooses. Rather than send a child out in this 
sort of fashion it would be a kindness if you launched 
him here by the wharf on a craft the structure of which 
he was ignorant of, concerning the management of which 
he knew nothing, without compass, without rudder, .- 
and let him drift with the winds and the storms. ‘These 
are dangerous, but the winds and the storms and the 
tides and the currents that will meet your child on the 
great ocean of life are unspeakably more dangerous. Give 
them, then, the benefit of whatever experience you have 
had, of whatever beliefs you have, and, if you have no 
beliefs, drop every other occupation until you find some. 
[Applause. ] 

There are things enough to know in regard to the 
great practical problems of life and the world, and there 
are ways of finding out what is true. It is only indiffer- 
ence or idiocy that is content to sit down and say, “‘I 
don’t know what I believe.” There are great vital 
truths which are open and free for everybody who chooses 
to seek and find. I do not mean that you should teach 
your child in the dogmatic fashion, as though you had 
sent your plummet to the bottom of the universe and 
settled all problems for good and all. Teach your child 
the truth as you see and understand it to-day. Tell 
him at the same time that he must keep his mind open 
and free; for larger and grander truths are to be dis- 
covered; and he must be ready to listen to the last whisper 
that God gives us out of his sweet heavens, and that 
he must be ready to follow the newest ray of light that 
shines upon his pathway. Give him the benefit of all 
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you do know, and teach him, above all things, that the 
one great thing in life is for him to devote himself to get- 
ting into right relations with God and with his fellow- 
men, and uniting with his fellow-men for the sake of 
helping the world attain this same grand aim and end. 

There is one other aspect of the education of our young 
people. Every little while we find some young man 
or woman from a Unitarian family who is attending some 
other church. It is better than not going anywhere; 
but is there any reason why our children should not be 
trained to loyalty? Think of it! Our church is the 
last and highest result of the evolution of religion under 
liberty that the world has ever seen. Man has been 
here on this planet three or four hundred thousand 
years, and it is only within the last hundred that we have 
attained to the liberty of grown-up men and women, 
free tothink. It hascost tears and heartbreak and chains 
and fagot fires and thumbscrews,—torture of every kind. 
The great martyrs of the word are those who have con- 
secrated themselves to winning for man that which we 
hold so cheap. And we do not teach our children the 
value of it enough so but what at the slightest tempta- 
tion they are ready to run off and fling themselves into the 
arms of the modern representatives of these that have tyr- 
annized over and held back the world. We ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves for our lack of loyalty to that free- 
dom for which our fathers, the noblest men of all the 
world, have paid such a magnificent price! 

What do we do? I have a case in mind now,—a boy, 
the child of Unitarian parents. He was to be sent to 
school. Did they send him to Hackley? No. Why? 
Not because it is not the most beautiful site for a school 
in the world, for it is; not because there are not magnifi- 
cent buildings there, for there are,—although not enough 
for the purposes of the school; not because we have not 
one of the finest corps of teachers in the United States, 
for we have. Why was not the boy sent there? He 
was not sent there because the school was not very old, 
and football and athletics and a few other things of that 
sort were not sufficiently developed so as to give the 
boy an opportunity to distinguish himself in those direc- 
tions yet. [Laughter.] And for weighty reasons like 
these he was put under the influence of men who will 
tell his father and mother frankly that they will do every- 
thing on earth they can to make an Episcopalian of him. 
And so we send our daughters to convents: we let our 
young people be educated in every direction, out of our 
own homes and out of our own churches, and we do not 
seem to care. We have a notion, some of us, that lib- 
eralism means that it does not make any particular dif- 
ference. We seem to have an idea that ‘‘being broad”’ 
means that one thing is just as good as another, that 
there is no truth anywhere, that people are not expected 
to find it, and that their business is to stumble along 
through life as comfortably as possible and grab all the 
material prizes which they can. We shall never have 
a strong Unitarian Church, such as it ought to be, until 
we educate our children into the idea that they, as worthy 
sons of the past, are to consecrate themselves to the light 
and the truth and the highest and grandest religious 
organization that the world has yet developed. Such 
slight, such petty things turn us one side. 

Let me at the close reiterate my statement that the 
Church is the one only organization on the face of the 
earth that has for its one distinct and definite purpose 
the making of men and women what they ought to be, 
and it is, therefore, the grandest organization on the 
face of the earth. And it follows, however poorly I 
may represent it, however poorly my fellow-minis- 
ters may represent it, that there is no profession 
on the face of the earth to compare for one instant in 
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nobility and dignity and grandeur and sweetness with that 
of the ministry. If I had a thousand other lives to live, 
I would be a minister in every one of them [Applause]; 
for it is the one work of the minister to help people think 
and live, to help them find their way and walk in it: 
And there is nothing else that is worth much as compared 
with that: ; 

Remember, then, what the Church stands for. Edu- 
cate and train your children into an appreciation of these 
ideas; and, as this Young People’s Religious Union is 
organized to teach, to foster, to develop, to further ideals 
of this sort, young people, join it; old people, give it your 
sympathy, your help, your cordial co-operation. And, 
whether in the Young People’s Religious Union or in any 
other department of church thought or life, let us consecrate ~ 
ourselves as children of the loving Father to doing all we 
can to help deliver this old world from its burden of sor- 
row and wrong. Let us live and work so that the low, 
sad music of humanity may sink and die to an echo and 
then into silence down the path behind us. Let us not 
wait until the day of triumph comes. Remember those 
lines of Lowell’s in that wonderful poem, ‘‘The Present 
Crisis”? :— 

“Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just.” 


Let us join that part of the Church which means the 
vanguard of the world’s religious advance, whether it 
is popular or not, whether it leads us into the best soci- 
ety or not: let us join it because thus we can do the most 
to help on the day when the kingdom of God shall no 
longer be a beautiful dream, an ideal, something glimpsed, 
something prayed for, but when it shall be here. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


The Young People and Religious Leadership. 
BY EARL, C. DAVIS. 


Just what one may say upon such a topic as ‘‘The 
Young People and Religious Leadership’’ must be, I 
fancy, very largely the product of personal experience. 
At least I have not been able to find in my reading, nor 
have I heard any one express, an opinion or theory which 
seems to be at all generally accepted as a satisfactory 
method of dealing with the problem of the religious train- 
ing of young people. In fact, I do not believe that there 
can be any systematic method by which young people 
may be trained into a religious life. Religion is largely 
subjective, and for that reason religious development 
must be individual. As one reads of or listens to the 
various methods used in nurturing the religious side of 
life, he invariably comes to the same conclusion: there 
are diversities of gifts, but the one spirit. 

I certainly cannot be expected to have a broad, com- 
prehensive point of view, for my experience is very lim- 
ited. I can see only the side of the young people. Like 
other young people, I am trying to get out of the forest 
of experimental youth into the open clearing of full re- 
ligious manhood. Here and there we who are in the 
forest catch a glimpse of the light ahead, and seek after it; 
but, as we seek, there is grave danger of stumbling 
over the stump at our feet. 

My reason for speaking to you to-day is simply that 
at times I think that I am nearing the edge of the forest. 
As I look out into the clearing, and see you who are free | 
from the fascinating but dangerous forest of youth, I 
hope to hail you, and so interest you in our struggles in 
the forest that you will turn back and lend a hand. bite 

I am not yet far enough into the light to see your prob- 
lems, so in happy ignorance I pass them by and devote 
myself to ours. . uit a 
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What is our problem? Simply the problem of experi- 
ence. We are living, growing, and seeking after the 
fulness of life. We are trying to find that which can 
come to us only by the slow process of experience. We 
do not ask for any system by which the religious life 
may be handed over to us ready made. We are wise 
enough to know that valuable things do not come ready 
made. Fiat panaceas are as intolerabie to us as they 
are to you. We are seeking after the religious life which 
you are enjoying. We seek it not simply because you 
have sought it, but because it is natural for us to seek 
it, because we live and move and have our being in 


At certain times in our lives great physical changes 
take place. Physically we become new beings, and there 
accompanies this physical change a change in our whole 
life. New feelings, new thoughts, new possibilities, 
new hopes, new ambitions suddenly come into our 
lives. All the world is strange. The light of manhood 
and womanhood is beginning to dawn upon us. Now 
in every sense this change is a new birth. We are no 
longer the same beings that we were before, and we 
cannot be treated the same. Our new experiences, 
our new hopes, our new ambitious must be respected 
and accorded a place of dignity. I say this change in 
our lives is a new birth,—a new birth either into a life 
of purity and happiness, or a new birth into a life of shame 
and misery. If we use the new light which so suddenly 
comes upon us, as a guiding light by which we may 
avoid the hidden dangers and escape the obstacles at our 
feet, then slowly but surely it will lead us out of the 
forest into the clearing. But, on the other hand, if our 
vision is dimmed and blurred by the brightness of the 
light, then we stumble about half-blinded, not know- 
ing which way to turn. 

It is just at this point that we begin to call for assistance 
from you who are ahead of us. It may be that we do 
not make our needs known by deliberate asking. Often 
we are too proud, perhaps too noble to beg for help; but 
our actions, our blind gropings in the dark, the wavering 
step that we take, our sufferings,—all these tell you more 
plainly than words that we do need help, and need it 
badly. 

*. Sometimes we get it. Many efforts have been made 
to help us over this critical period of life. Some of these 
efforts have been successful, others have not? 

One of the common methods of helping us is to leave 
us to ourselves. Of course that is a very easy and sim- 
ple method, and needs no explanation. ‘‘We will find 
our way out some time,’ you say. That is true. But 
the sorrow and the suffering that we undergo and cause 
others to undergo while we are finding our way out is 
pitiful. The mires and.the filth that we must pass through 
never fail to leave a stain upon our lives. We will find 
our way out some time, but the journey is long, hard, and 
costly. I assert that this Jaissez-faire method of deal- 
ing with the young people is cruel and inhuman, and 
deserves nothing short of absolute condemnation. Next 
comes the method of conversion by revival meetings 
and other excitable means. ‘This isa species of hypnotism. 
The converted youth lives upon the stimulus of external 
suggestion. It is effective with certain temperaments, 
especially if the hypnotic state lasts long enough for 
those actions by external suggestion to become habits. 
The total value and the ethics of this method are very 
doubtful, but at least it has the merit of being an honest 
effort to help us in a time of need. 

Another method is that of deliberate education. The 
vast good that this method has done and is doing, you 
know far better than I do. But with schools, and all 


_ that goes with them to contend with, we cannot hope 
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to reach all young people by this method of education. 
Then, too, the experiences of this experimental life of 
ours are too deep and too subtle to be revealed to us 
as the science of chemistry is taught, or the history of 
a bygone age is studied. The growth of religious life 
is not a subject for educational methods, but rather it 
is the process by which things imparted to us by educa- 
tional methods are correlated into a rational system of 
life. Religious growth is the substratum which makes 
education effective. While I fully appreciate the value 
of education, I believe that it is inadequate to meet the 
full demands of the youth. 

President Eliot of Harvard finds cause for lament, 
in the fact that the improved conditions of education have 
not been more effective in producing better citizenship. 
To me this unsatisfactory result is quite to be expected. 
Education as we see it in our public schools falls short 
of the mark, because there is one element, one factor,— 
the greatest and the most effective,—that has not yet 
found its place in our educational system. 

Education, in order to be effective, must be supple- 
mented with personal friendship. I do not know how 
much suffering and remorse I have escaped simply be- 
cause in those critical moments I have had a few quiet 
unpresuming friends to whom I felt that I could go for 
advice and encouragement. Such older and wiser friends 
bind themselves to us by a thousand invisible ties. With- 
out any attempt at conversion, without any elaborate 
process of education, but by the simple guiding bond of 
friendship, they lead us, though we know not that we 
are being led. 

How we long for such friendship! How we long 
for some person to whom we may go as a friend, know- 
ing that our problems will be treated seriously and sa- 
credly! ‘That is the one great thing that we young people 
are asking of you to-day. 

Prof. Fenn has said, ‘‘Modern philanthropy has taught 
us to look into the heavens, and ask not alms, but a friend.”’ 
We young people are learning to look to the Church, to 
look to our elders, and ask not philosophy, not literat- 
ure, not cold instruction in ethics, but for friendship,— 
for friends who know the light, and remember the dark- 
ness; friends who can bear with us in our mistakes, who 
can be patient with us in our slow progress; friends who 
can see as we see and-more, who can feel as we feel and 
more, who can know what we know and more; friends 
to whom we can go with confidence and simplicity ; friends 
who will walk beside us, quietly guiding us, always ready 
to lend a hand. 

The Young People’s Religious Union is an institution 
founded upon this simple principle of Friendship. The 
growth of friendship demands some common ground 
upon which those who would become friends may stand. 
The local unions and guilds of which our Union is made 
up are simply the product of a friendship between 
the young people, the minister, and older people in the 
church. It is the common ground upon which the friend- 
ship rests. The National Young People’s Religious 
Union is but an extension of the same idea. It is the 
common ground upon which the young people of the 
liberal churches may meet, for the purpose of helping 
each other and their neighbors. We do not pretend 
that it is a panacea for all evils. It is only meant to be 
a means in developing a strong noble friendship between 
the young people and their elders. In behalf of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, in behalf of the young 
people, I appeal to you to be our friends, to turn back 
from the light from time to time, and help us find our 
way out of the religious darkness of childhood, through 
the forest of youth, into the clearing of manhood. Be 
our friends, and you may become our leaders; 
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Fate and Freedom. 


BY S. R. CALTHROP, L.H.D. 


The creation was made subject to vanity, not of its own will, but 
through him who has subjected it in hope; because the creation 
itself shall be redeemed from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.—RoMANS viii. 20, 21. 


Paul has been wrestling with that tremendous force in 
human affairs which the ancients called Fate, and thought 
stronger than the gods themselves. He has felt in his 
own person the weight of the chain which mankind 
has dragged from the beginning, and has studied its 
action in the history of the world. But he has a firm 
faith that the God in whom he trusts, whose face he sees 
imaged in the face of the Jesus he loves, has power, 
through fate, to work out man’s freedom, and that all 
mankind are destined at last to be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. Hardening of sinner and suffering of 
saint are alike made to work out one supreme end, the 
salvation of the whole human race. 

Weaker souls, like Augustine and Calvin, looked 
into the same mystery, and were appalled; for they saw 
in it the sure doom of the vast majority of mankind. 
They imposed their diseased thoughts upon multitudes 
of still weaker men, and inflicted untold torture upon 
the whole Church of God. They both saw the bondage: 
both were blind to the freedom to come of it. The direct 
influence of the thought of Augustine and Calvin is 
slowly dying away in the churches; but the great prob- 
lem, which Paul’s faith partially solved, and which they 
gave up as insoluble, remains for us and for all mankind 
to-day. This Proteus has a hundred forms, and keeps 
coming up under many names. At this very moment, 
a determinism,—which is simply a mild word for fatal- 
ism,—a determinism as strict as Calvin’s own, is com- 
ing to the front, and is claiming to be the last word of 
science. 

We must, of course, make a very clear distinction 
between science itself, which is pure knowledge, and 


scientific persons, who know something about science. _ 


We must resist alike the presumption which intrudes 
and the half-knowledge which dictates. When Tyndall, 
in the name of science, of which he knows something, 
gives out a test for prayer, of which he knows very little 
indeed, this is a presumptuous dictation. 

But the subtle mark of determinism can be detected 
in much genuine, sincere, and even important scientific 
thinking. Many kindly scientists seem to feel a sort 
of reluctant surprise that all their calculations come 
out in terms of matter. They are sorry, they cannot 
help it; but so it is, and they are too honest to hide it. 
But, if all a banker’s dealings are with dollars and cents, 
the sum total, however vast, even if the banker be a Pier- 
pont Morgan himself, will come out in terms of dollars 
and cents. So, if a scientist deals solely with atoms and 
molecules, or masses of atoms and molecules, he must 
not be surprised if the sum total comes out in terms of 
atoms and molecules. Ak 

The truth is that the average scientific man lives, 
moves, and has his being in a world full of closed doors 
which he never dreams of trying to open,—a_ world 
made up of predetermined sequences, cause forever 
producing effect, each effect itself becoming a new cause, 
cause and effect, cause and effect, following each other 
in a never ending and ja/ed order. Why is this? Simply 
because the world of matter, the world of atoms, which 
is his object of study, the world where his duties lie, 
is just such a closed world, is just such a fated, prede- 
termined world. 
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But now let us attempt to do full justice to him and 
to it; for the time has at last arrived when man’s mind 
has got data sufficient to form at least a first approxi- 
mation toward the solution of the mystery of fate and 
freedom, and so can begin to draw the boundaries of 
the closed world and the open world, the bound world 
and the free world. 

Let us first view the great problem in the large. ‘The 
mighty heavens shall be the chart we study. It is a 
glorious winter night. Yonder in the south is Orion 
with his golden band, his golden sword-belt on which 
his jewel of a nebula is fastened. Westward we see the 
Pleiads weaving their mystic dance, while south-east- 
ward is Sirius, walking in brightness, matchless among 
the stars. Northward the stars are glittering around 
the pole. Yonder is the Milky Way, the vast high road 
of stars. Take in this mighty pomp of worlds, and try 
with awe to take in also the silent depths that surround 
them, the immeasurable ocean in which each star-island 
floats, which washes all shores of sun or planet in all 
space to all infinity. There you have a picture of Things 
as They Are, on the grandest possible scale. You are; 
indeed, looking at Things as They Are; and, if you 
can interpret what you see, you can solve the mystery 
of fate and freedom. 

First, let us look through the eyes of the scientific 
man. ‘The vault over our heads is throbbing with stars, 
some so brilliant that they pierce the eye with almost 
intolerable lustre. The Milky Way, whose ring surrounds 
the earth, is a ring of stars, each grain of fiery dust a 
sun. . Each star we see is a sun, as grand or grander 
than our own. But each star. is composed wholly of 
atoms, and each atom is subject to fate; for fate is of 
the atom. Each and every one of the innumerable mo- 
tions of atom and star are predictable, can be determined. 
The very attraction of star to star, the strange bond that 
ties them together in space, is calculable, is fated, is de- 
termined. Each is therefore the subject of science, 
for the bound world, the world of fate, is the eminent 
domain of science; for it is not only the right, it is the 
duty of science to calculate all that is calculable. 

But there are innumerable objects which the unaided 
eye cannot see. The great telescope multiplies the stars 
into a hundred millions, and each star is still subject to 
fate. But there are still innumerable objects which 
the grandest telescope cannot reveal. Every grain of 
dust, ay, every invisible atom floating in space, is part 
and parcel of the fated world. 

And now, at last, science is in the very act of discov- 
ering the ether atom, or more probably a whole ordered 
series of ether atoms, as complex and as interlaced as 
the vast series of earth atoms, of a smallness so unthink- 
able that one hydrogen atom outweighs perhaps a thou- 
sand of them, and of a swiftness comparable to the speed 
of light itself. We may put aside the wild hypothesis 
that electricity splits a hydrogen atom into a thousand 
pieces,—a' thing, I suppose, all the power in the Galaxy 
cannot do (certainly all the fiery force of Sirius cannot 
do it). But the discovery is vast, far-reaching, intoxi- 
cating. The huge pressure of two cohering hydrogen 
atoms imprisons these swift, tiny creatures of God. Elec- 
tricity opens for a moment the prison doors, and out 
they stream with their own inherent swiftness, which 
science is now busy calculating. We can now. begin to 
see the possibility of vast worlds composed wholly of 
such atoms, worlds built of inconceivably finer substance 
than the world we know, worlds moulded with glorious 
ease to the will of the soul. Ay, we can begin to under- 
stand that saying of the seer of old, ‘There is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body.” But fine to almost 


spirit-fineness as these ether atoms are, they are, never- — 
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. foundation on which all things rest. 


_to give us great oceans and continents. 


theless, atoms, subject to the law of atoms, which is 
fate! I suppose that all Galaxial spaces contain un- 
counted trillions of such atoms; and, wherever atoms are, 
there fate is. Where, then, is freedom? Where is the 
land our spirit longs for? Here we reach the primal 
truth of the universe,—the truth upon which all relig- 
ion, all philosophy, and even all science must be built. 
One omnipotent, one absolutely perfect Substance fills 
infinite space completely up, leaving absolutely no 
vacuum, not of one cubic inch. That one Substance, 
marvellously transformed, yet absolutely the same, 
composes the crust and core of all worlds and suns. The 
invisible, intangible space, and the visible, tangible earths 
and suis are one in ultimate essence; for God is the 
The divine Sub- 
stance, free, spiritual, unchanged, fills all space that 
matter does not occupy. The free spirit of God sur- 
rounds, touches, and interpenetrates all worlds and 
suns in all galaxies. The infinite ocean of God, in which 
all world-ships float, that is the home of freedom. Fate 
is of the atom, freedom of the free spirit. | 

But now the inevitable question comes up, Why the 
world of fate at all? 

Plato forecasts this great question in his Timeus. 
There he asks, Is the material universe eternal, or has 
it come into being? It has come into being (yéyover) ; 
for it is visible, and all that is visible has come into being. 


_ But,as the material universe is the fairest of all creations, 


it has come into being through the thought and will of 
the absolutely, the perfectly just, good, and beautiful 
God, who formed it to contain all possible existences. 
What the seer of old beheld from afar, that all men can 
begin to see to-day, clearly and simply, as the very foun- 
dation of all the highest thinking and feeling. The 
world of effects has sprung from the world of causes, 
the world of fate from the world of freedom,—simply 
that finite spirits might have a kingdom of their own, 
a kingdom absolutely and entirely theirs, theirs to govern 
or misgovern, but their own, and their own forever. 

It is a curious thought that the simple life you and I 
are now living requires a whole solar system for its de- 
velopment. Your life and mine require a sun a mill- 
ion miles thick, with a force of light and heat and elec- 
tricity quite unimaginable, and an earth vast enough 
So omnivorous 
is man! 

The earth we stand on is one of the starry host, strictly 
akin to them, made of the same wonderful miatter- 
stuff, bound together with the host of heaven in one 
common destiny. Her riddle is their riddle; the method 
of her birth solves theirs. In infinite love God builds 
his worlds for his children to live in and to rule. Ay, 
he builds worlds for his children out of his own substance, 
as the pelican makes a nest for her young out of her own 
feathers, and feeds them with her own heart’s blood. 
His love eternal is the cause of all things! 

Two angel-lovers, says the legend, were so gloriously 
blest in their love that the other angels became jeal- 
ous, and entreated the Almighty to separate them. He 
did so, and placed the two angels a whole heaven apart. 
But, Jo! the love of the one angel began to send a great 
beam of love-light across the immeasurable space, while 
his beloved in her turn answered with another great 
beam of love-light. On and on the beams of light sped, 


- until at last the two met in mid-heaven, and formed what 


men now call the Milky Way. Then the jealous angels 


baie the Almighty to destroy a work so vast, for 


two lovers had dared to usurp the divine preroga- 


; tive of creation. But then God answered them, ‘What 
aia has created, shall I, who am the Supreme Love, 
destroy?” In that legend, as in a glass, let us behold 
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the glory of God. The whole Milky Way, with its hun- 
dred million suns, is, strictly and literally, the work of 
the Love Divine, giving itself away, that his children 
may excel in strength, may have worlds of their own to 
govern. From one end of the heaven to the other his 
love-light shines. 

In matter, then, we see God veiled, God fettered, 
God self-limited, God subject to fate; for fate to God 
is that which God hath once spoken, and which cannot 
be recalled. Matter is God in his humility, is God mak- 
ing room, and a kingdom as separate as possible from his 
own, for his finite children, in which they, not he, may 
be supreme. We may even dare to say that God can 
neither direct nor alter the motions of matter. God 
has once and forever willed these fated motions. But 
man can both direct and alter the motions of matter. 
If he learns their law, he can use them for his own benefit. 
Upon the world of matter, which is the world of fate, 
all finite freedom, all independent life of finite beings, 
must be built. For no finite being can manifest him- 
self outside of himself without matter. Here on our 
eatth the painter must have his pigments, the sculptor 
his stone and his chisel, the musician his instrument, 
the inventor his machine, the scholar his book, the mother 
her household, the industrial captain his mines, his fields, 
his railroads, his ships in every sea. What is true here 
and now, we shall find to be true everywhere, to all eter- 
nity. The world to come must have its ground-work 
of matter of incredible fineness for the spirits therein 
to use, to enjoy, to govern. 

To-day we smile at the anathemas of the Athanasian 
Creed, and wonder at the blindness that could imagine 
that salvation, which is by love, could possibly be attained, 
and damnation, which is by hate, could possibly be averted, 
by belief in a difficult metaphysical proposition. Yet 
that old eighth-century monk gave us one great sentence, 
which, with the alteration of a single word, can give 
us the key to the thought of the whole future: ‘‘The 
Catholic faith is this, We worship one God in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Unity, nezther confounding the Persons nor 
dividing the Substance.” Stated thus, ‘‘We’ worship one 
God in Multiplicity, and Multiplicity in Unity, neither 
confounding the Persons nor dividing the Substance,” 
it gives the exact statement which the whole world 
waits for. It is not too much to say that the immense 
majority of mankind has done one or the other. The 
rapt Brahman, eagerly yearning to be lost, absorbed, 
melted away in God, feeling that every separate thing, 
worlds, stars, galaxies, earths, sea, land, men, women, 
houses, cities, are all pure illusion, confounds the persons, 
vainly striving to defeat the infinite purpose, which is 
to give a real solid kingdom to each separate soul, to 
give even to every sparrow a house, and every swallow 
a nest for her young on the eaves of the temple of infinity. 
The Western world, on the other hand, has seen the 
separateness very clearly. To the West the house is 
a real house, the star a star, the person a person very 
solidly real. But the West, as a whole, has never yet 
seen the wondrous unity, the identity of substance, which 
lies beneath the separateness, and makes the whole 
universe one in God. The West divides the substance. 
The Brahman and his disciples despise the thought of 
the West, because the West refuses to confound the 
persons: the West holds the Brahman to be a mere 
dreamer, because he refuses to divide the substance. 
Both are grandly right: both are absurdly wrong. Unite 
the two half-rights, and you have the mystic Hindu striv- 
ing to help India with all his might, yearning to deliver 
her teeming population from their thirty million very 
questionable gods and goddesses, and to bring them to 
the worship of the One God in the service of man. Then 
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you have the West consecrating its immense mastery 
over matter, and using it to diviner ends. 

Out of the fulness of God the world of matter has pro- 
ceeded, and thus is divinely real. The fulness of God 
surrounds, bathes, interpenetrates all worlds of matter; 
and thus all space is absolutely full of God. 

But now our earth-task is thus made plain to us. Our 
business is to discover and obey every earth-law, and 
so, and so only, learn to rule the earth, and use it for 
man’s benefit. Our business is to learn the law of the 
incoming spirit, and, obeying that, receive power to be- 
come true sons of God and heirs of his own eternal life. 
This is the task set to all dwellers in finite worlds, and 
it is a genuine stimulus to us of the earth to think and 
feel that we ought not to be behind other planets in run- 
ning the race set before us. 

Now let us look at the problem in the small. I am 
alone in my study. I will analyze my own small sur- 
roundings. Very plainly, its walls, its floor, its ceiling, 
its contents, belong wholly to the world of matter, to 
the world of fate, and therefore belong to me. Chairs 
and tables, shelves and books, stay quietly just where 
I put them; for they have no motion of translation of 
their own. Now I will proceed to analyze carefully 
the space contained in the room. It is ten feet high, 
and the air ‘‘fills’ it. Fills? All the air in it fills a thou- 
sandth part of the room. All could be compressed into 
one-tenth of an inch close to the floor. Space being 
a plenum, what fills the rest? Innumerable ether par- 
ticles (which, like the air, belong to fate and to me, for 
fate is of the atom) fill a considerable portion of the 
rest. But I shall probably be largely in excess of the 
fact if I estimate that all the atoms together, air and 
ether alike, could be compressed into a space one foot 
from the floor. What fills the other nine-tenths of 
my room? ‘This vast, unexplained remainder is pure 
substance, pure spirit, not subject to fate,—for fate is 
of the atom,—but regnant, supreme, causal, control- 
ling. The free spirit, whose touch, whose inspiration 
my whole soul longs for, is around me, ready for my 
call, ready to teach, to guide, to comfort, to inspire. 
The mighty truth I saw in the vast heavens comes back 
to me in my little room. Great thanks I give for this 
tiny realm of fate, which is my very own; for the whole 
is the divine love crystallized, turned into wood and 
stone and iron and air and ether for my sake. But I 
adore the ever-present Spirit, who is the Divine Love 
touching me here and now, the Divine Love asking for 
mine, beseeching me to allow that love to lead me into 
all truth, asking my permission to bless me, to guard 
me from wronging myself or others, to help me to help 
and bless other souls equally dear and precious in his 
sight. 

* And now, at last, I shall venture to analyze a space 
smaller yet. I expand my lungs, and ‘‘fill” them with 
the surrounding air, whose force passes into my blood, 
causing it to tingle with joyous life. The air I breathe 
in is part of the closed world, part of the divine power 
which God has subjected to fate. Each particle goes 
just where it is driven, having no power whatever of 
directing its motion of translation from within. With 
every breath I breathe in innumerable ether atoms. 
They enter my lungs together with the air, unimaginably 
small, unimaginably swift and subtle in their motions 
though they are. Though they prophesy to me that 
the ether body, which they keep forming for me within 
my ‘“‘natural’’ body, is destined to be the fit habitation 
for my spirit, when that is bidden to enter larger halls 
of time, those spirit-like ether atoms are, nevertheless, 
as completely subject to fate as the air atoms are. But 
the analysis of my room has taught me that air and 
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ether together do not fill one-tenth part of my expanded 
lungs. What fills the rest (space being a plenum)? 
There is only one answer. The rest of the space is filled 
with substance which is not matter; filled, that is, with 
the very presence of the free spirit of God. The eternal 
Power, Wisdom, Righteousness, Love, come inside my 
body with every breath. 


“Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet,” 


says our beloved Tennyson. But breathing is still very 
near! And, when I take in God at each breath, I can, 
if I will, send a portion of that divinest air through my 
whole body, mind, and soul, that will regenerate heart 
and will, body and spirit alike. The mystery I beheld 
in the midnight heavens is revealed in each act of breath- 
ing. Says Daniel to Belshazzar, ‘‘The God, in whose 
hands thy breath is, thou hast not glorified.”” But who 
among men yet knows how to glorify God by the breath? 
If only the sainted souls could fully learn how to do 
this, there would be very few sickly saints in this world, 
and the life of all the saints would be not only far more 
joyous, active, vigorous, but far more God-like, far more 
blessing and blessed than it is to-day. 

Perhaps some one may say here, ‘‘After this I shall 
hardly dare to breathe.”’ Why not rather say: ‘‘After 
this I shall breathe nothing but joyous breath, for it is 
God himself who is breathing into my nostrils the breath 
of life. Now I begin to realize that I am a living soul!” 

II. We ourselves are the meeting-points of the two 
worlds,—the world of freedom and the world of fate. 
Our bodies are of matter, and therefore of fate; for fate 
is of the atom. Our spirit-bodies are now, and ever will 
be, of matter, however inconceivably refined. But 
our spirits themselves are of the free, the open world. 
Partaking of the divine nature, they, his children, in- 
herit directly his life, which is the law of their being. 

Let us thank God for the kingdom of fate, which 
his divine, self-sacrificing love has given to us. What 
a grand legacy of blessing it has brought us, and what 
untold wealth it still has in store for us! Let us thank 
God for the sun shining in his strength, fit symbol of 
the love divine itself, part of which he is; for the moon 
that walks in brightness; for the stars that share our 
mighty destiny. Let us thank God for the earth, our 
mother, most intimately our own of all God’s stars. 
Ours are its oceans, its continents, its islands, its fertile 


valleys, its lofty mountains, its summer verdure, its 


winter robe of white, its teeming fruitfulness, its cattle 
on a thousand hills, ours, too, the vast forces concealed 
in her bosom; for God has committed all into our hands, 
has put all things under our feet. 

Let us thank God for our bodies, for the human body 
is the masterpiece of fate. What a house for the soul 
it is! How amazing is the co-ordination of the body 
to its world! Through the five gates of the senses the 
great world around us enters into our consciousness, 
and so becomes our own. Let us thank God for hand 
and eye, for heart and lungs, for the million million co- 
ordinations of nerve and brain, whereby the whole can 
be represented in pictures to thought. Let us thank 
God for this wondrous power of self-healing that it has, 
this fluent capacity to repair its own waste, this wealth 
of resource whereby life cures its own wounds. The 
vis medicatrix nature, which is the wonder of medical 
science, what is it but the stored-up providences of in- 
numerable ages, in each moment of which the body 
was becoming more and more fitted to its world? 
view this never-ending process as a wondrous union of 
fate and freedom. Each fresh gain of the bodily organ-. 
ism was made by the co-operation of the free desire and 
will of some living creature with the free spirit of God, — 
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who thus gained a new entrance for blessing into the 
world of time. The gain thus freely made became a 
finer fate, and was secured to the whole race of living 
} beings. 
; _ This wonderful process is going on all the time. All 
men have their sublime moments. It is each man’s 
sin against the Holy Ghost, when he fails to use such 
moments to bless himself and his race. Such fine op- 
portunities are the meeting-point of earth and heaven. 
They are God’s opportunity to work joyously with his 
7 children, using their brain, hand, and heart, and so 
getting a foothold upon the solid earth, and entering 
into the bodies, souls, and lives of men, women, and 
children. Here lies the immense value to the whole 
world of the insight, the wisdom, the character, and the 
life of Jesus. The grand difficulty lies, not in the di- 
vine love itself,—for that fills all worlds and spaces,— 
but in bringing that love to bear upon human lives, 
bringing it within the range of human consciousness, 
giving it the opportunity of making itself flesh and dwell- 
ing among us. With free heart and steadfast will, Jesus 
offered up his whole being to the love of God and the 
service of man. And now his thought is becoming 
organized, becoming part of the human constitution, 
part of man’s divinest fate. 

It is the fated world that has handed down to us all 
the treasures of the past. Every heroic deed was done 
with free heart, was the spontaneous gift of some great 
soul, touched by the fire of the free spirit of God. Once 
done, it crystallized into fate, which sent the tale of 
heroic daring down to the remotest future. Not for 
Sparta alone did Leonidas die. He and his brave three 
hundred are to-day part of the world’s garnered wealth. 
Every noble thought came out of a free soul, inspired 
by the free spirit. Once uttered, it belongs to all men 
forever. From a free and happy heart that drank deep 
of the free spirit, Jesus poured forth his great Sermon 
on the Mount. Once uttered, it belonged to the fated 
world, and to-day is part of our sublimest fate. 

The illustrations are numberless. The medieval monks 
built in England cathedral after cathedral, built with 
free heart to the glory of God and the service of man. 
To-day Winchester and Salisbury, York and Lincoln, 
Westminster and Canterbury, are splendid parts of 
England’s grander fate. 

But why should I say more? All literature, all art, 
all science, all invention, all noble architecture, all great 

p institutions, all the gains of man, in short, are made 

sure to us by the world of fate. But what an appeal 

| to all of us this is! The present moment to each of us 

: is the instant of free choice. Once gone, it mingles with 

all the fated past. Here is the place and now is the time 

| for drinking in the free spirit, of living its free life, and 

so of sending down our blessing to our children’s children. 

III. But the world of fate has its darker side. We 

must not shrink from looking into that, though things 

which might tax the faith of God’s truest sons may be 
seen there. 

First, then, the very construction of the fated world 
brings certain tremendous liabilities,—liabilities imsep- 
arable from its very existence. God is the author of 
a vast plan of world-life, in which plan is of necessity 
involved the evil which all bad conditions bring about. 
Here is a low-lying valley heated by a tropic sun. Swamps 
and jungles fill its bottom. All the conditions of fever 
are present. Until those conditions are changed by 
men who know how to change them, fever will rack the 
bones of those who live there. No special pleading 
can remove the divine responsibility for such a state 
of things. Again, human ignorance, born into a world 
like this, is practically certain to transgress the laws 
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of a world which it does not know. It is vain sophistry 
to try to argue that God is not responsible for placing 
ignorant persons on an earth whose complex laws are 
sure to injure those who do not know them. God has 
built for us an earth so filled with power that only strength 
and wisdom can wield it. But what if, as so often, 
weakness and folly are in command? What, then, can 
we say? The creation was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly. The vanity (that is, the sense of striving 
in vain against the vast forces of the material world) is 
a terrible experience, enough to paralyze the strength 
of the strong, and to turn to fear the courage of the brave. 
God does not willingly make his beloved children sub- 
ject to this tremendous power, which sometimes seems 
so friendly, sometimes so hostile. If man could gain 
his complete manhood without this, it would have been 
avoided. But all curtailing of the forces of the world 
would be a diminishing of the kingdom of man. Those 
forces are vast, because man’s possibilities are vast, 
because man is of royal blood. His faculties match his 
kingdom, which is the whole world of fate. Take away 
from him province after province of that kingdom, simply 
because he has not yet learned how to rule them, and 
his powers would shrivel up in exact proportion. 

But now we must prepare to look at the very darkest 
and deepest miseries which have devastated our world. 
First, then, the most awful, by far, of all these is man’s 
cruelty to man. Let us dare to look at all these horrors 
from the divine side. The dream of a God dwelling in 
eternal calm, a God impassive, far removed ‘‘from the 
sphere of our sorrow,” is simply impossible to-day. It 
has given place to the truer thought of a God infinitely 
sensitive to every vibration, to every pulse, to every 
ery, to every pain of every creature, of a God who not 
only does not willingly afflict nor grieve the children 
of men, but who suffers when his children suffer. Our 
grief grieves his loving spirit. When, then, man’s cru- 
elty to man becomes colossal, becomes fiendish, and when 
human despair rises to madness, then we can see in 
awful vision the divine agony, Jesus on the cross his 
symbol and type,—Jesus jeered and cursed by the men 
he longed to save from themselves; God in his humilia- 
tion, stretching out vain hands of help to rescue his 
beloved children, who madly, with curses, refuse his help. 
Nothing can stop man’s cruelty to man except the spread 
of the gospel of love and peace and good will, that 
the free spirit of God is engaged without rest in spread- 
ing through the agency of free human wills, who, touched 
with fire from heaven, preach as Jesus preached, and 
love as Jesus loved. 

Next in awftulness are those great catastrophes which 
come with fearful swiftness from time to time,—plague 
and earthquake and storm,—all possible in a fated world, 
the laws of which God having once willed cannot alter. 

Foul disease, in a fated world, must be fought and 
conquered by men and women equipped with love and 
knowledge, men and women who, with free heart, de- 
vote themselves to service in this great war. The free 
spirit of God loves to inspire such souls with wisdom and 
courage and hope and joy in the splendid struggle against 
the foes of man’s strength and beauty. It has been my 
happy fortune to be in touch with the grand enthusiasm, 
the ceaseless endeavor, the prophetic sense of a sure 
final victory that such men and women bring to their 
chosen battlefield. 

Earthquake and volcano are phenomena inseparable 
from a slowly cooling globe, are part and parcel of the 
mighty plan on which all worlds and galaxies are built, 
are part of the fated world which God, having once willed, 
cannot alter. Such an appalling catastrophe as the 
destruction of St. Pierre by the volcano Mont Pelée 
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has led many even to question the perfect goodness of 
God. But God himself cannot stop the eruption of Mont 
Pelée, though it destroyed in a moment thirty thousand 
human lives; for God has already willed the earth with 
all its tremendous forces. 

Such considerations as these are destined to modify 
profoundly the attitude of the religious world, not by 
taking away trust in God, but by replacing a blind trust 
by a trust open-eyed. It will not stop prayer, which 
is communion with the free spirit of the present God, 
but it will stop all futile prayers, and will put fruitful 
prayers in their place. All prayers are futile which, 
if answered, would narrow and impoverish the king- 
dom of man, which is the whole fated world. All prayers 
are fruitful which tend, by bringing the free spirit of 
God to bear upon the hearts and minds of men, to in- 
crease man’s power to rule his fate-kingdom wisely 
and well; for then all mankind share the blessing that 
the prayer has brought. 

Let us try to illustrate what prayer can do, and what 
it cannot do. It can alwavs bring courage to meet any 
and every possible destiny: it can always bring coolness 
and calmness, which again and again bring safety in 
the midst of peril, where fear and panic would surely 
fail. But, when human strength and skill have done 
their uttermost in vain, then the prayer of faith casts 
itself fearlessly into the everlasting arms, to be carried 
whither it knows not. ‘‘Though thou slay me, yet will 
I trust in thee.” 

Elijah stands upon the mount before the Lord. And, 
lo! a great and strong wind rent the mountains, and 
brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; but the Lord 
was not in the wind. The great ship is in the midst of 
the hurricane; the wind howls through the rigging; the 
waves dash upon the deck, resistless in their fury. The 
leak is slowly gaining on the pumps; the sailors are wea- 
tied out; and the passengers, men, women, and children, 
begin to know that the end is near. They put up their 
prayer, but the Lord is not in the wind. All the prayers 
of all mankind could not alter the force of a single blast, 
the beat of a single wave; for all these are part of the 
fated world. What, then, can prayer do? It can hear 
the voice which whispers: ‘‘It is I. Be not afraid,” 
which speaks of a care that lasts through life, through 
death, and beyond death into the great eternity. 

“My bark may sink, 
And I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea; 
But all that I leave 


In the ocean wave 
May be slipped and spared, and no loss to me.” 


And after the wind an earthquake, but the Lord was 
not in the earthquake; and after the earthquake a fire, 
but the Lord was not in the fire; and after the fire a still, 
small voice. When the volcano belches forth ruin and 
death, when the mountain shakes with the rush of its 
fiery breath, what can the still, small voice say? To 
stay the volcano is impossible, for the force of the fated 
world is in it. What, then, can that voice of the free 
spirit of God say? ‘‘When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee; and the rivers shall not over- 
flow thee. When thou passest through the fire, thou 
shalt not be burned, neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.”” ‘‘Beloved son, beloved daughter, through the 
flame I am bearing thee on my bosom to thy home and 
mine.”’ 

All the prayers of all mankind cannot alter the essen- 
tial conditions under which all human life on this earth 
must be lived. All prayers which do not respect those 
conditions are foredoomed to failure. But the huinblest 
prayer can bring submission to the inevitable, can bring 
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power to do or bear. The simplest prayer of love helps, 
in God, the soul beloved; for it makes the beloved soul 
more sensitive to the touch of God’s present spirit. God 
enters into the simple prayer, carries its tender solici- 
tude to the beloved soul, and mingles with it a touch of 
his own divine love and care. The simple prayer has 
opened a way by which he himself can enter and bless. 

Who can measure the force of cumulative prayer? 
Here is an Irish girl, a simple cook, not very wise, not 
very learned, not very noble. But she has heard that 
the good old pope, whom she has long loved and ven- 
erated from afar, is dead; and she is told that the prayers 
of the whole great Roman Catholic Church throughout 
the world are to rise incessantly to the holy spirit of God, 
that he may guide to a right and wise choice the princes 
of the Church, gathered together from the four winds 
in the Eternal City. I dare say that in Rome, as every- 
where, there was plenty of wire-pulling, plenty of secret 
meetings to plan the election of this or that favorite 
candidate. There was worldly ambition, there was 
self-seeking, I dare say, in abundance in this or that 
man or set of men. But that simple Irish girl, and 
a hundred million of simple souls like her, put up their 
prayers that that great conclave should be guided by the 
Eternal Spirit to the right choice of the best man to fill 
a post which is still the most important one in the whole 
Church of God. The cumulative force of a hundred 
million praying souls moved that conclave as the wind 
moves the sea, and all self-seeking ambitions bent before 
it, and all mean motives went down; and the choice fell 
upon a simple, beautiful, learned, pious, and loving soul, 
whom may God assist in every endeavor to lift up the 
Church of God! 

IV. Brothers and sisters, our hour of earnest speech 
and earnest hearing is fast drawing to its close, and I 
urge you first to ponder deeply upon the absolute fixity 
of the laws of the fated world. The higher your ideal, 
the more urgently do I entreat you to strive to compre- 
hend this, in all its length and breadth. If you refuse 
to do this, then your ideal will beat its splendid wings 
in vain against those iron bars, though it may not know 
what it is that tears and lacerates them. You build 
your wall, you span your bridge, you excavate your 
tunnel; and, if you disregard those fated laws, wall, bridge, 
and tunnel will fall on you in ruin. It has taken ages 
for mankind to learn this, but at last it is pretty thoroughly 
learned in common things. It is the duty of men of 
religion to study carefully how these fated laws run 
through all things visible and invisible; for all things 
belong to the fated world. 

Next, I bid you, with joy unspeakable, thank the Eter- 
nal Goodness for the whole universe of fate and freedom, 
of things and souls. Plant your feet firmly on the solid 
rock of fate, and feel the divine air of freedom blow- 
ing around you. Fair and large is the city of God, which 
he hath builded for his earthly children, and wherein 
he dwells with them. No terms of science, however 
accurate, can do more than measure its lofty walls, 
or analyze the gold of its streets, or number the several 
gems that adorn its gates, or describe its rivers of purest 
water, its trees of healing, its gardens of paradise. Only 
words of poet or prophet, of saint or sage, words of song 
or psalm, of praise or prayer, of rapture or of ecstasy, 
can even hint at its unspeakable glory,—the glory of 
God, the glory of the free spirit of the Eternal Lover of 
all souls, who forever surrounds, encircles, embraces, 
all the children of his love. 


The devout Catholic feels that the sacrifice of the — 


mass is the very centre and core of his religion. When 
the bread and wine are consecrated, the moment of mo- 
ments has arrived. It is the elevation of the host. Pros- 


i 
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trate in prayer, the whole vast congregation behold the 
very body of their ascended Lord. They partake of 
that, feed their souls on that, life direct from God flows 
into them from that. 

Brothers, I bid you look, as through a lens, through 
that consecrated wafer. What the devout Catholic, 
looking into that, beholds for one exalted moment, in 
one sacred thing, do you behold in all moments, in all 
things. Then shall the earth itself, ay, suns, systems, 
galaxies, be seen as your consecrated wafer, as the very 
body and blood of the Infinite Love that gives itself 
away for you. Your bodies are part and parcel of the 
divine self-sacrifice, of the love all love excelling, of the 
love that obliterates itself for your sakes. The Infinite 
Power stands aside that you may have power, and ex- 
ercise that power upon the worlds his power and wisdom 
have made for your sakes. Your souls are the offspring 
of that love itself. Sons and daughters of the Eternal 
One, you inherit all things in the one universe which 
he fills with himself. It is your blest privilege to search 
out all things, even the deep things of God; for all power 
to do all things is given you in heaven and earth. 

In a world like this, which is penetrated through 
and through by Spirit, we must not be astonished at any 
happiness that comes, any thought that clears, any 
vision that guides, any inspiration that suggests, any 
swift prophetic glance that, as with a lightning flash, 
illumines the darkness of the days to be. We must ex- 
pect great things to happen, great discoveries to be made, 
great advances to take place along all the lines of man’s 
need or man’s glory. Why should we be astonished 
if here and now our hearts burn within us as God talks 
with us by the way? 


Father, thy spirit fills all worlds and all spaces, thy 
spirit fills this earth of ours, thy spirit fills this house 
in which we now are sitting. May we breathe in thy 
€pirit now, inhale its love and wisdom. We are here to 
present ourselves before thee. May we be part of thine 
uplift, part of thy divine message and greeting to the 
days to come. May we give ourselves up to social ser- 
vice, to the bringing in of the kingdom of God upon this 
thine earth. Amen. 


The Church and Sunday-school, Allies of Consecrated 
Parenthood. 


BY REV. LESLIE WILLIS SPRAGUE. 


A much more serious function than that commonly 
imputed must devolve upon the Church. Men are 
ceasing to think that God needs appeasing with their 
prayers, and to regard religion as an escape from future 
pain, as a method of rescuing the individual by miracle 
from the sin of Adam. It is coming to be recognized 
that what function the Church has is social and pres- 
ent; and it shall be discovered that the Church, under 
some form or other, is an indispensable agent in the 
higher life of the families which compose it. It must 
more and more become the means of stimulating those 

rposes, impulses, aspirations, without which the 

ome is poor and mean, and to gain which men need the 
contact and stimulus of others like-minded with them- 
selves. The Church shall come to be known as a society 
within society, not a place for social recognition and 
pastime,—to which often it seems to be degrading itself, 
—but a life of thought, purpose, and effort, into which 
‘to enter for the awakening of the best and highest within 
‘the spirit, to which to go, as one goes to a great and good 
friend, for the stirring of those deeper impulses of life, 
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which with the very few only are generated and matured 
in solitude. It shall be discovered that the Church, 
with its organizations for the children, may be the great- 
est possible ally of the home in the work of nurturing 
the life of the spirit in the young. There shall be formed 
the companionship which children need, and which 
shall elevate and not corrupt. There may be direction, 
without which all companionship is fraught with danger, 
and purposes of unselfishness and service which of them- 
selves are of the utmost value in the making of men 
and women. 

There is a work which the Church and Sunday-school 
may do for our children, and which may not be as well 
done elsewhere. It is there that ethics and religion may 
be directly taught. Association awakens desire, and 
combination may procure effective leadership. The 
task of the Sunday-school is a responsible one. Its aim 
ought to be, not to increase in numbers, but to be of help 
to those who come; not to amuse and entertain, but 
to stimulate and inspire; not to rear up the members of 
the Church of to-morrow, but to help develop the men 
and women of to-morrow,—to teach, not a creed, but 
faith; not the Bible, but a vision; not the tenets of a sect, 
but the ethical principles of life. 

Any Sunday-school which falls short of this high 
endeavor has failed to secure the co-operation and sac- 
rifice of those families which compose it, and which 
in it may find the largest possible assistance in the ful- 
filment of the ethical and religious responsibilities 
of parenthood. To discover the true function of the 
Church and Sunday-school may go far to awaken that 
loyalty and zeal without which these agencies are sorely 
limited. There is wanting not so much a consciousness 
of what parents owe their children in the spiritual ele- 
ments of life as perception of ways in which to fulfil those 
responsibilities. While the home is uncertain in these 
days of questioning, and even when the home in its 
isolation shall have done all it may, the fellowship and 
co-operation of a number of families in a church and 
Sunday-school may form an inspiring association, dis- 
cover competent leadership, and awaken still higher 
ideals, and thus render every private source of edifica- 
tion the more potent, while undertaking that which pri- 
vate agencies alone may not effect. 


Spiritual Life. 


Little love is little righteousness; great love is great 
righteousness; perfect love is perfect righteousness.— 
Augustine. 

od 


In a valiant suffering for others, not in a slothful mak- 
ing others suffer for us, did nobleness ever lie. Every 
noble crown is, and on earth will ever be, a crown of 
thorns.—Carlyle. 

& 


Let patience have her perfect work, and bring forth her 
celestial fruits. Trust to God to weave your threads into 
the great web, though the pattern shows it not yet.— 
George MacDonald. 

ed 


To change life’s cloth, not trim it for display, 
Christ gave his charter. 
All men can be religious when they pray, 
But few at barter. 
Better be self-denying every day 
Than once a martyr. 
—Frederick Langbridge. 
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Religion in Russia. 

The press committee of the friends of Ar- 
menia, of which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is 
president, are sending out a circular of in- 
formation about the religious persecution 
of the Armenians. In 1836 the Russian gov- 
ernment granted the Armenian Church a 
constitution, the eighth aud ninth chapters 
of which guarantee the right to administer 
revenues and conduct schools, but these 
promises seem to be of as little value as the 
guarantees of constitutional liberty for Fin- 
land. From the circular we take the follow- 
ing extracts:— 


As items in the forcible Russianization of 
the Caucasus, the government has suppressed 
all the Armenian benevolent and philan- 
thropic societies, has subjected their news- 
papers to rigid censorship, and closed many 
of their public libraries, including that of 
the Armenian philanthropic society at Baku, 
the largest library in the Caucasus, which 
was used by all nationalities, and had been 
of great benefit to the city. The government 
during the last few years has also systemati- 
cally discouraged their commercial and man- 
ufacturing enterprises, laying special re- 
strictions upon them, and offering great ad- 
vantages to their competitors. Armenians 
are now almost wholly excluded from gov- 
ernment offices, in districts where the bulk 
of the population is Armenian. 

But what galls the people most is the re- 
ligious persecution. The Armenians are 
tenaciously attached to their own church, 
and have for centuries stubbornly resisted 
the pressure put upon them to conform either 
to the Roman Catholic or the Greek Church. 
In Russia the Armenian Church has main- 
tained hundreds of private schools, in which 
Armenian children were educated in accord- 
ance with the ideas of their parents. A few 
years ago the government took forcible pos- 
session of all these schools, put in Russian 
teachers, and claimed the right to dictate 
the curriculum. It also confiscated all the 
property that stood in the name of the schools. 
Part of the property used for school purposes, 
however, stood in the name of the church, 
and was therefore out of reach. The school 
expenses had also been met in part by an- 
nual contributions from rich Armenians and 
from various Armenian churches. After the 
schools were forcibly Russianized, these vol- 
untary contributions fell off, and the govern- 
ment found itself confronted with a large 
annual deficit in the school fund. Now it 
has taken the extreme step of seizing all the 
property of the Armenian Church through- 
out the Empire, and proposes itself to ad- 
minister the church revenues. It had pre- 
viously done this in the case of the Georgian 
Church, with the result that only those of 
the clergy were paid their salaries who would 
encourage their parishioners to leave the 
Georgian Church for the orthodox fold, and 
all the clergy who were faithful to their own 
denomination were dismissed. The conse- 
quence is that the Georgian Church has prac- 
tically ceased to exist. The Armenians be- 
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lieve that the government means to pursue 
the same course with the Armenian Church, 
and in all probability this is the fact. The 
Armenian Church is the oldest religious de- 
nomination in Russia. The monastery at 
Etchmiadzian was going to celebrate this 
summer its sixteen hundredth anniversary, 
but the government forbade the celebration. 

In Boston, Providence, and other Ameri- 
can cities, meetings of protest are being held 
by Armenians, naturalized citizens of the 
United States, who assert that the Armenian 
Church property does not belong to the Ar- 
menians in Russia alone, but to the members 
of the Armenian Church throughout the 
world. The Armenian patriarch of Constan- 
tinople and his clergy have entered a protest 
on the same ground,—that the church prop- 
erty belongs to the meinbers of the Armenian 
Church everywhere. 


Literature. 


Great Writers.* 


The great figures of literature are like 
the great spectacles of nature. We are 
never tired of hearing them discussed by 
those who really love and appreciate them. 
The true function of the critic is not to 
make objective and final classifications of 
merit, but to give us the fresh, frank, genu- 
ine impression which a great writer or a 
great work of art makes on himself. ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, I am going to speak to you of my- 
self, apropos of Shakespeare, of Goethe, 
of Balzac, of Victor Hugo. It is a delight- 
ful opportunity,” as Mr. Anatole France 
expresses it, with graceful exaggeration. 

Only, if the critic is to interest us, he 
must himself be interesting, and this Mr. 
Sedgwick certainly is. He is a man who 
loves books, but who loves them as one 
ought to do, because there is nature in them, 
and humanity. He turns from his Mon- 
taigne and his Don Quixote to look out of 
the window at the passing crowd, and so 
reads fresh, breathing life into the dusty 
pages. He takes his pet author in a corner 
of his canoe, studies the essays on the 
bosom of Lake George, and finds that they 
wear well. This is the true way to serve 
the old dishes up as new. 

Among a number of characteristic notes 
in Mr. Sedgwick’s volumes there are three 
which we find especially helpful and in- 
spiring. First, there is the English, or, 
as it is the fashion to call it nowadays, to 
save American susceptibilities, the Anglo- 
Saxon note. Mr. Sedgwick is well read 
in foreign literatures. Cervantes, Dante, 
and Montaigne are highly placed among 
his idols. He can relish Balzac and Zola, 
and can even call Victor Hugo the leading 
man of letters of the nineteenth century. 
Yet, after all, he believes that English- 
speaking people should cherish English lit- 
erature. The glorious imagination of Chau- 
sada Ga at SES Ved! eagle 
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cer and Shakespeare goes always hand in 
hand with common sense, and for common 
people common sense is best. What dis- 
tinguishes Scott from Victor Hugo is homely 
English honesty even in the midst of the 
wildest fiction. 

Again, Mr. Sedgwick loves romance and 
poetry, and is no apostle of realism or of 
any of the fantastic psychological sub- 
tleties so often associated with that much 
abused word. Here, also, his sympathies 
are broad and his learning ample. He can 
feel the power of Zola and the marvellous 
art of D’Annunzio. Yet his instinctive 
preference is for sunshine, for human kind- 
ness, for sweet and simple laughter. Shake- 
speare is good enough for him. As for Scott 
—well, perhaps it is a little strong to say 
that “‘as a power for good” he comes “next 
to Shakespeare, Dante, and Cervantes.” 
Yet at least this is better than Mr. Howells’s 
onslaughts. 

Finally, Mr. Sedgwick is an optimist, 
and this.is comforting. He looks forward 
and not back. He sees the strength of 
man as well as the weakness, the good as 
well as the bad. Without committing 
himself to definite creeds or dogmas, he 
believes that the spirit of progress which 
has brought us thus far will not let us fall 
back. Above all, in an age which has lost 
its faith in man as man, which smiles at the 
Declaration of Independence, and inclines 
to believe in the government of the few, he 
stands up sturdily for the true spirit of 
democracy, for that unfailing faith in human 
nature which was the religion of fifty years 
ago. We do not think that anything sim; 
pler, nobler, or more forcible has been ut- 
tered on this subject since the days of Em- 
erson than the following sentence, ‘The 
fundamental truth of democracy is that 
the real pleasures of life are increased by 
sharing them.” If we were to carry away 
nothing more than this from Mr, Sedg- 
wick’s book, we should still be very grateful. 


ARNOLD’S MARCH FROM CAMBRIDGE TO 
QuEBEC. By Justin H. Smith. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnain’s Sons.—This 
book is a thorough and careful study of 
a little-known episode of the Revolution- 
ary War. Prof. Smith has not been willing 
to take a step without justifying himself 
by the most minute research into all avail- 
able authorities, checking and counter- 
checking the testimony of every witness 
by that of every other. Indeed, it is only 
with reluctance that he refrains from carry- 
ing his investigations back to the begin- 
ning of the world; “for,” he says, “‘the 
geology of the region predestined an expe- 
dition like Armold’s.” 

Nor is it only documentary sources that 
have been relied upon. The author has 
traced Arnold’s passage in the wilderness 
from carry to carry and from lake to lake. 
He has interrogated the oldest inhabitant 
for scraps and remnants of tradition, as in 
the following amusing bit of dialogue with 
an ancient farmer :— e  basttt 
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een: yes, there used to be a big rock in 


my mowing-field, with “B. D. A., 1775,” 
on it; but the durned thing was in the way, 
and I blasted it out.’ ‘What did those let- 
ters mean,—“‘B. D. A.?’’ ‘Why, Bennie 
Dick Arnold, of course.’”’ : 

It may be questioned whether this per- 
petual preoccupation with sources and 
authorities is compatible with the writing 
of an interesting narration, such as the his- 
torian of old considered himself called upon 
to furnish. When a writer is obliged to 
stop in the middle of every paragraph to 
refer to a manuscript in Boston, to another 
in Hartford, to another, perhaps, in Wash- 
ington, he certainly requires a comprehen- 
sive genius, if he is to keep any sort of a 
free, large grasp on the literary bearings of 
his subject. He is in danger of not seeing 
the wood for the trees. Doubtless, Prof. 
Smith holds literary history in contempt. 
“The purpose here,” he says, “is to ascer- 
‘tain facts, not paint a picture; and the foli- 
age of the subject has been ignored.” This 
is very lofty, but some of the weaker breth- 
ren have a certain love for foliage. 

Yet it must be admitted that the simple 
presentation of the naked facts, or every 
reader his own Thucydides, is not without 
charm. As one follows Prof. Smith’s dry 
and often incoherent narrative, one fills 
out the picture with one’s own imagination: 
the little company of stout backwoodsmen 
forcing their frail bateaux up the swift 
mountain streams or through the oozy 
swamps; trudging with tons of burden (Prof. 
Smith has the exact number) on their 
shoulders over rough and miry carries, half 
starved, half frozen, half sick, often de- 
ceived, misled, and disappointed, never 
discouraged, facing their difficulties with true 
Anglo-Saxon spirit. “Every mishap was 
turned into a joke. The officers took their 
full share of everything disagreeable, and 
cheered the men with inspiring words.” 

Then at last all obstacles are overcome. 
The goal which had sustained our interest 
through so many dull details is reached. 
The little army is drawn up on the Plains 
of Abraham, ready to attack Quebec—and 
Prof. Smith’s task is ended. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF LiFe. By Fred: 
erick Lynch. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.—These sermons were delivered 
by the author in the Congregational church 
in Lenox, Mass. The first thing the reader 
notes is that they are sermons and not es- 
says. Next it is very apparent that they 
are persuasive sermons. They have a mu- 
sical preaching quality which appeals not 
only to the esthetic sentiments, but to the 
higher qualities of the mind or heart. What- 
ever studies the preacher has pursued in 
philosophy, science, and Biblical criticism 
(and by the things he omits it is evident 
that he has been a careful student of these 


_ things), the material is well digested: it is 


not even referred to as the preacher passes 
on his way. He is profoundly impressed 


_ with the idea that God is a living force in 
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the world, that human nature is teachable 
and perfectable, that the way of salvation 
is open to all, and that all efforts of the 
Church and the home should ‘be directed 
toward the establishment of the child in the 
ways of the spirit. In the two worlds rep- 
resented by his body and his soul, the child 
lives and grows, and should have proper 
nourishment and training in both worlds. 
With winning arguments the way of life 
is described, and heaven as a present attain- 
ment is set before all men. As the reward 
of the higher life, heaven is made so attrac- 
tive that the relinguishment of all the pleas- 
ures and acquirements of the worldly life 
seems a small price to pay. The gospel 
stories are used reverently, but discerningly, 
to illustrate the meaning of Jesus, and to in- 
dicate the way of life and happiness which 
is offered here and now to all the obedient 
children of God. We are persuaded that 
these sermons are not of the kind which are 
better read than heard; for one gets the im- 
pression that, however good they are in the 
reading, they would have been much more 
convincing and uplifting to the hearers of 
them. Twelve in number, these discourses 
treat of the essential things in religious ex- 
perience. The titles of them are very good 
indications of their quality. They are as 
follows: ‘‘The Growing of a Soul,” ‘First 
Earthly Things, then Heavenly.” ‘Missing 
the Prize of Life,” “Inviting the Best Things,” 
“The Secret of Transformation,” ‘Needs 
and Satisfactions,’ ‘“The Humanness of 
God,” ‘Believing the Best Things,” ‘The 
Unknown Years of Jesus’ Life: a Study in 
Unconscious Influence,’ “‘Paul at Athens,” 
“Shall Sons of God worship Idols?” “Our 
Double Immortality,” ‘‘A Christmas Sermon.” 


THE MartpS OF PARADISE. By Robert 
W. Chambers. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50.—This historical romance is writ- 
ten with an eye to dramatic effect, and 
almost, one might imagine, for presenta- 
tion upon the stage. The action is contin- 
uous, the scenes succeed one another with 
great rapidity, and the reader is carried 
from the beginning to the end through the 
Franco-German War at railroad speed. 
The history of the war, so far as it comes 
into the story, is largely such as does not 
appear in the standard books, and seems 
to have been derived by the author from 
private sources not hitherto accessible to 
the public. The hero is an American, but 
a member of the imperial police, who comes 
into the story with a commission to catch 
a thief who has stolen some of the imperial 
jewels. The heroine is a French marquise, 
who is involved in the plots and schemes 
of anarchists. These two, as far apart as 
circumstances could place them at the be- 
ginning, are driven together by the forces 
which control the fortunes of men, with 
many a plot, adventure, and hairbreadth 
escape between the beginning and the con- 
clusion of the romance. A Yankee circus 
manager, one Byram by name, is one of the 
most humane and convincing characters in 
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the book. Some of the official personages 
are a little stiff and angular, and the thief 
does not convince us of his reality: but, 
taken together, the characters, with their 
plots and counter-plots, will furnish full 
entertainment for a large circle of readers. 


THE LITERARY SENSE. By E. Nesbit. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
E. Nesbit has the literary sense, and uses 
it with fine effect. In this series of gentle 
satires is made manifest the differences be- 
tween the simple outgoings of a good heart 
naturally expressed, and the slightly so- 
phisticated view of life which most people 
take because they think it is good form. 
These sketches deal mostly with the passion 
of love, not in its baser or tragic aspects, 
but in the lighter moods which tend to 
misunderstandings and secret tragedies. 
The writer is a master of wit and humor, 
always refined and delicate, but effective, 
and, best of all, humane and corrective of 
the evil tendencies which lurk in human 
inclinations. There are tumultuous pas- 
sions in human life which upheave and de- 
stroy life sometimes, and sometimes give 
it strength and fertility. But, in the great 
majority of the lives of men and women 
as we see them, tragedy has no place. In 
these stories we see life as it goes on about 
us translated by a humorous onlooker, who 
is never cynical, never pessimistic, but 
gentle and sympathetic when quietly dis- 
secting and criticising. 


THE Heart oF HyacintaH. By Onoto 
Watanna. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.—The author of this Japanese love-story 
seems to be a member of the community 
of mixed blood which now, by marriage 
between Englishmen and Japanese women 
is becoming a peculiar connecting link be- 
tween the East and the West. In this 
romance an English woman with a Japanese 
mother, an English girl brought up in ig- 
norance of her ancestry in a Japanese fam- 
ily, together with various English and Japa- 
nese persons and families, come into very 
interesting and peculiar relations. Inci- 
dental to the developinent of a charming 
love-story, we have glimpses of Japanese 
life as seen from the inside, with very amus- 
ing comments upon foreigners, and unflat- 
tering revelations of the impression which 
they make upon people in the Far East. 
Every page is decorated in color, and all the 
illustrations are by Kiyokichi Sano. The 
beauty of the story and the elegance of the 
dress in which it is presented make this book 
an admirable addition to the supply which 
will tempt the buyers of gifts for birthdays 
and other holidays. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE TARGUMIN, THE 
TaLmuD BABLI AND YERUSHALMI, AND THE 
MripRasHIc LITERATURE. Compiled by M. 
Jastrow, Ph.D., Litt.D. Part XV. London: 
Luzac; New York: Putnam.—This part 
of the Dictionary comes down into the next 
to the last letter of the alphabet, and the 
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next part probably will finish the work. The 
qualities of clearness and conciseness, re- 
ferred to in former notices, continue to be 
conspicuous. The quotations give many 
interesting details of Jewish law and ideas 
prevalent in the first and later centuries of 
our era; e.g., though one does not put his 
hand on the victim, the sacrifice produces 
pardon (p. 1493); the name of God must not 
be pronounced in connection with spitting 
(p. 1497); a woman is permitted to marry 
a eunuch (p. 1498); the attitude of Jews 
toward the Roman government (p. 1499); 
rules concerning walking on the Sabbath 
(p. 1514); the word that means both 
“horn” and “ray of light,’ whence the 
medieval custom of painting and carving 
Moses with horns (misunderstanding of 
Ex. xxxiv. 29, where the Latin Vulgate 
reads “‘cornuta esset facies sua’’). 


‘THE METTLE OF THE PASTURE. By James 
Lane Allen. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.—‘‘The great tragedies are 
numbered, the oldest are the newest,” says 
the Judge in that conversation which ex- 
plains the title of Mr. Allen’s book. The 
old stories are made new by the developing 
characteristics of those who successively 
face the eternal problems. ‘I wish to God,” 
he continues a little later, ‘‘that some virtue, 
say the virtue of truthfulness, could be 
known throughout the world as the unfail- 
ing mark of the American,—the mettle 
of his pasture.’”’ The main thread of the 
story is as earnest and serious as this wish, 
and, in a way, an exemplification of it; but 
the charm of the telling and the variety 
and interest of the characters, each with 
a life to live and a conviction to justify, 
keep the book balanced and human. It 
has been already widely read and discussed. 
It ranks with The Choir Invisible rather than 
with The Reign of Law. 


Gay. By Evelyn Whitaker. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.—It is good to 
know the name of the woman who wrote 
Miss Toosey’s Mission,—a short story which 
has done more than can ever be guessed to 
make its thousands of readers reverence the 
meaning and power of simple goodness. 
The new book is written with the unaffected 
charming sincerity which is her notable 
characteristic. If the style is sometimes 
a little old-fashioned, with long sentences 
and dependent clauses, it is yet all of a piece 
with the general texture of the book. We 
like even the discursive asides which occa- 
sionally interrupt the narrative, since these, 
too, share the wholesome tone which belongs 
to such an outlook on men and things. For 
the sake of Miss Toosey and lLaddie we 
should welcome the stories which appear 
annually, even if they maintained less well 
than they do the peculiar charm of their 
author. 


‘Tue CaRE OF A House. By T. M. Clark. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
There are few house-owners or house- 
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keepers who might not read with profit 
these chapters of suggestions about the eco- 
nomical and efficient care of dwelling-houses. 
The book is eminently practical, and many 
a reader will be surprised to learn from it 
how much he doesn’t know about the pos- 
sibilities in his own home. After the gen- 
eral structure of the modern house has been 
explained, chapters follow which give in- 
formation and instruction concerning the 
roof, chimneys, and fireplaces, stoves and 
heating, plumbing in its various depart- 
ments, lighting, the care of wood-work, and 
the general principles of repair. Mr. Clark 
shows clearly the sources of numerous wor- 
ries to which housekeepers are subject, and 
indicates the remedies, which are often 
simple enough when tke difficulty is under- 
stood. 


A ParisH OF Two. By Henry Goelet 
MeVickar and Percy Collins. Boston. Lo- 
throp Co. $1.50.—The story of this book, 
such as it is, is told by letters between two 
friends, who find at the last that they are 
in love with the same woman. In the first 
letter, the writer describes himself as “an 
overstrung harp, on which Fate plays dis- 
cords that will in the fulness of time drive 
me crazy’; and the description holds good. 
There are bright sayings in the book, and 
occasionally sayings that are better than 
bright, as when one writes that in another 
life men who have been busy here doing 
big things according to a little world stand- 
ard will find themselves eclipsed by those 
who have done little things by God’s stand- 
ard; but these clever phrases do not atone 
for the disagreeable plot, incidents, and 
characters brought forward. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR SERMONS. By Clar- 
ence Edgar Rice. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1 net.—Mr. Rice is a minis- 
ter, and has been in the habit for years of 
setting down incidents and illustrations in 
a note-book for future use. These he has 
put together in book form as helps to effec- 
tive preaching, prefacing them with a chap- 
ter on the source and use of illustrations. 
Naturally, many of the stories are familiar; 
but there is much more variety and origi- 
nality here, as a whole, than we are accus- 
tomed to find in similar helps for ministers. 
Significant incidents from leading writers, 
anecdotes of great men, and historical events 
are skilfully made to suggest moral or relig- 
ious truths. How far the book may serve 
as a help to ministers it is not easy to judge, 
but it is certainly interesting as a collection 
of short stories. 


THE LitrLE COLONEL AT BOARDING 
ScHoot. By Annie Fellows Johnston. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.20.—A book: is 
not good reading for a young girl unless it 
is also good reading for her mother. ‘This 
tule bars out a deal of so-called juvenile 
literature, but it serves to make more clear 
the rightful place of Miss Johnston’s latest 
story, which is wholly to be recommended 
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There must be half a dozen of these Little 
Colonel books now, and Lloyd is rapidly 
approaching the limit of childhood. Mothers 
ought to read this book, if only for the sake 
of learning how to help their daughters as 
they begin to dream of the coming prince. 
Miss Johnston shows the right kind of sym- 
pathy with young girls, built on a fair under- 
standing of their ideals. 


THE CHANGE OF Heart. By Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—The title of this book applies 
appropriately to each of the half-dozen 
short stories which it contains. The first 
of these is a conversation, hardly more than 
a dialogue, between the bishop and his wife; 
but in the course of it a young girl’s love 
affair hangs in the balance, the destiny of 
three persons is influenced, and there is 
a successful bit of character study quite 
as interesting as the outcome of the sudden 
change of heart. In ‘‘Whither Thou Goest’’ 
the practical advice is worth as much as the 
story, and “Oscar and Louise” is clever 
comedy. ‘The people about whom Miss 
Briscoe writes always interest, even when 
nothing particular happens. 


JeEweEL. By Clara Louise Burnham. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Chris- 
tian Science is fortunate in having secured 
Mrs. Burnham as its advocate. Her 
book will strengthen, if possible, the faith 
of its present adherents, while the Philis- 
tine reader, when he discovers that it, like 
The Right Princess of a year ago, is primar- 
ily a Christian Science document, will yet 
read it straight through for the sake of the 
story. Its small heroine has a Fauntleroy- 
ish effect on the crusty grandfather she 
has come to visit; but here the effect is 
traced to its cause, and Christian Science 
gets the credit. One thing is sure: the 
cheery, confident, loving spirit that trans- 
forms Castle Discord is ever and always to 
be admired and imitated. 


THe Farrres’ Circus. By Neville Cain. 
New York: R. H. Russell. $1.25.—The 
full-page illustrations of this early speci- 
men of holiday gift-books for children rep- 
resent agile sprites performing circus tricks. 
Red Fay performs acrobatic feats on a spider’s 
thread, Titania’s daughter rides standing 
upright on a frog, one swings by his foot 
from the slender crescent of the moon, and - 
others show their agility and grace in un- 
expected ways. The monotones of the 
pictures contribute to the mystical, fairy- 
like effect, and children will not miss the 
lack of color. This is a new kind of circus, 
and a decided improvement on certain 
other circus books with their glaring colors 
and violent posturing. 


WINIFRED’S NEIGHBORS. By Nina 
Rhoades. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 80 
cents net.—The Little Girl Next Door is said 
to have been one of the most successful 
of last year’s stories, and the author more 
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than sustains her reputation in this new 
book. Winifred is a charming little hero- 
ine who comes out from the shadow, that 
rests upon her at one time, with unchanged 
faith in the goodness of the world. The 
story has more of a plot than is common 
in juvenile stories, but it is so managed as 
to bring it entirely within the comprehen- 
sion and enjoyment of young readers. The 
illustrations are by Bertha G. Davidson. 


Joy Bre.is. By Sophie May. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1 net.—It is a long time 
since Sophie May wrote her Quinnebasset 
Series, and an addition to the number comes 
as a pleasant surprise. She has long been 
a favorite writer of young girls, who find 
a natural kinship with her attractive and 
earnest young heroines. There are several 
exciting and unusual incidents in the course 
of the story, but the most remarkable of 
these is vouched for as taken from real 
life, narrated exactly as it occurred, ‘The 
older characters of the book have more 
connection with the story than is usual in 
books of this kind, and this adds variety 
of interest. 


Recent Poetry. 


In Lyrics of the Dawn, Mr. Clinton Scollard 
has expressed in verse, after his well-known 
graceful fashion, his memories of the dim 
Eastern lands of mystery and dream which 
he loves so well. It cannot be said that 
he has added any new quality to those we 
already associate with his name,—ease, 
facility, abundance, a Swinburnian mastery 
of language which sometimes leads to un- 
conscious excesses like 


“The riot of the roses of Fayiim,’’ 
or 


“White domes and minarets, radiantly rare.” 


But these are very delightful, very restful 
qualities; and we cannot get too much of 
the dreamy peace which informs the “Song 
of the Nargileh” -— 


“Odors soothe the sense, but I 
With a sorcery subtle sure, 
More than scents of Araby 
Can allure.” 


A Field of Folk, by Miss Isabella Howe 
Fiske (Richard G. Badger, Boston), shows 
a good deal of poetical feeling, though there 
is a tendency to vagueness and diffuseness. 
Miss Fiske’s appreciation of the more deli- 
~ate phrases of nature is subtle and tender :— 


“The mist that fills the hollows 
Dims with its silvery haze 
; The willow’s gleam, where swallows 
phen Built low in summer days,— 
A brooding curve that follows 
The brook’s leaf-dappled maze.” 


The humanitarian proclivities which occa- 
sionally appear, though creditable to the 
writer's sympathies, are perhaps a little 


less tangible. 
Something the same criticism applies to 


Young Ivy on Old Walls, by H. Arthur Pow- 
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ell (Badger),—a much cruder book than 
Miss Fiske’s, but also a stronger. Mr. 
Powell is too fond of such words as “allonge”’ 
and ‘‘caudent,” which do nobody any good, 
and is too apt to mar a good line with them; 
but his simple observation of nature has 
sometimes a singular restrained power, as 
in these lines from “Evening” -— 


“Quiet falls the dusk along the village road: 
Its cadence carries peace, and in its heart 
It holds the fragrance of the folded flowers. 
Now something drowsy cheeps; and some- 
thing drops 

With distant, hollow note into the pond. 

These few half sounds, and these alone, 
convey ; 

The last contented nestlings of earth’s 
elves.” 


Mr. Powell is not satisfied with this sort of 
thing, however. He has a passion for at- 
tacking in verse the deepest problems of 
human existence. This is a perfectly nat- 
ural passion. Others have had it before 
him and will have it after him, but some 
others have had a better gift at it. Speak- 
ing of passion, however, in a more restricted 
sense, Mr. Powell has one stanza which 
will bear quoting and remembering a long 
while :— 


“Then I knew, by some moon-magic, 
I must love thee, even I,— 

Speak thee further, know thee better. 
Hold thee closer, ere we die.” 


Parstfal, a drama by Wagner, retold by 
Oliver Huckel (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), 
is an attempt to put the story of Wagner’s 
celebrated opera into English verse. Mr. 
Huckel’s style is stately and dignified, if 
a little monotonous, and he will doubtless 
find many readers among the admirers 
of the great composer. 

The Lord’s Prayer, a paraphrase, by 
Charlotte H. Redfern and Charles T. Semper 
(The Homosum Company, New York) is 
a series of recitations in verse upon the 
different phrases of the prayer of Jesus. 
The lines are smooth, but perhaps more 
noticeable for piety than for poetry. 

In The Mothers (Badger) Rev. Edward 
F. Hayward has attempted a brief dramatic 
sketch based upon a singular will made some 
years ago in the town of Northboro. There 
are shrewd, strong lines in the piece and 
some sharp criticism of contemporary con- 
ditions, commendable as is every effort to 
bring poetry into contact with the immedi- 
ate realities of life. And perhaps the un- 
fortunate lack of a sense of humor in the 
situation is rather attributable to the 
maker of the will than to the author of the 
poem. 

April Twilights, by Willa Sibert Cather 
(Badger), seems to us to be true poetry. 
Miss Cather does not concern herself with 
problems or try to hide long discussions in 
short verses. She sings as if it were her 
mission and her pleasure to sing. We are 
told that in her childhood she had but few 
books, and those old ones. Perhaps it 
was from them that she caught the secret 
of strange, subtle, quiet melody. What is 
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it that gives the charm, the Elizabethan 
charm, to such apparently simple lines as, 
“Sleep, minstrel, sleep: we do not grow more 
kind” ? 
Such a haunting charm belongs to line after 
line in “In Rose Time,” “In Media Vita,” 
“Antinous,” “Evening Song,” ‘“Eurydice.” 
But most of all do we delight in Miss Cather’s 
octosyllabics. This metre, which so easily 
degenerates into doggerel, remains, in her 
hands, simple, pure, refined, full of delicate, 
bewitching music :— 
“White enchantment holds the spring 
Where thou once wert wont to sing, 
And the cold hath cut to death 
Reeds melodious of thy breath. 
He, the rival of thy lyre, 
Nightingale with note of fire, 
Sings no more; but far away, 
From the windy hillside gray, 


Calls a broken note forlorn 
From an aged shepherd’s horn.” 


Surely, this might be George Wither come 
to earth again. Let us hope that Miss 
Cather will give us more of the same. 


Miscellaneous. 


Paul Elder & Co. are the publishers of 
a clever collection of notable sayings about 
women and marriage. The book is called 
Bachelor Bigotries, and is said to be com- 
piled by an old maid, approved by a young 
bachelor, illustrated by an _ ex-bachelor, 
and published by a young married man, 
The quotations are supposed to present 
witty excuses for shunning matrimony; 
but, taken together, there is more fun than 
cynicism in them, and the severest things 
said of women seem to have been said by 
women themselves. There -are good ex- 
amples of George Eliot’s wit and humor, 
as, for instance, “I dare say she is like the 
test of the women, thinks two and two’ll 
come to make five if she cries and bothers 
enough about it,’ and “I know the way of 
wives: they set one on to abuse their hus- 
bands, and then turn round and praise ’em 
as if they wanted to sell’em.’’ Shakespeare, 
Thackeray, and Dickens are natural con- 
tributors to such a collection. ‘There are 
quite enough serious sayings to serve as 
saving salt, and thus the inclusive variety 
of the collection is one of its best recommen- 
dations. 


The Macmillan Company publish a series 
of American and English Classics, edited 
for use in secondary schools, and neatly 
bound in dark red covers. Recent issues in 
this pocket edition are Macaulay’s Essay on 
Johnson, the introduction and notes to 
which are provided by William Schuyler, 
assistant principal of the St. Louis. high 
school; Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, edited 
by Gilbert Sykes Blakely; and a collection 
of Byron’s Shorter Poems, brought out under 
the care of Ralph Hartt Bowles, instructor 
in English at Phillips-Exeter. Mr. Bowles’s 
selection has been carefully made. Except 
for ‘The Isles of Greece” and the “Ave Maria”’ 
from ‘Don Juan” he has ineluded only com- 
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plete poems. The biographical sketch of 
Byron is especially well done. 


The Funk and Wagnalls Company pub- 
lish a little volume entitled The Next Step 
in Evolution,—a brief study which appeared 
first as an introduction to a reprint of 
George Croly’s Salathtel, issued under the 
new title Tarry Thou till I Come. It con- 
siders the second coming of Christ as a 
spiritual uplift of man into a new plane of 
comprehension; that is, as the first step in 
life brought the vegetable kingdom, the 
second, the animal kingdom, the third, the 
kingdom of the natural man, so the fourth 
step shall evolve the kingdom of the spir- 
itual man. ‘‘We are stepping,” he says, 
from ‘‘the physiological to the psychological, 
from the body and mind to spirit”; and 
he urges man to prepare himself for this 
supremacy of his psychic nature. 


The California Promotion Committee of 
San Francisco has published in a neat vol- 
ume the California Addresses by President 
Roosevelt, presenting them thus to the pub- 
lic not merely because they advertise Cali- 
fornia both to Californians and to those 
who live outside the State, but because 
they are filled with sterling American patri- 
otism. There are 160 pages in the volume, 
and 20 half-tone pictures. It shows that 
the President delivered 52 addresses, long 
and short, between May 7 and May 20 in- 
clusive. The price is 25 cents, and merely 
covers the cost of publication. 


An essay on Mazzini, the prophet of the 
religion of humanity, written by L. J. 
Rosenburg, appeared in Unity three years 
ago. The same essay, with the biographical 
sketch of the Italian patriot, and the in- 
clusion of Mazzini’s oration ‘To the Young 
Men of Italy,” is now printed in a small 
volume by Charles H. Kerr & Co. of Chicago. 
Price 50 cents. 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Giant’s Ruby. By Mabel Fuller Blodget. $1.25 net. 
Adventures of an Army Nurse. By James Phinney Mun- 
roe. $1.50 net. . 
aie Redding, a Boy of To-day. By Natalie R. Clark. 
1 net. 
Ursula’s Freshman. By Anna Chapin Ray. $1.20 net. 
The Golden Windows. By Laura E. Richards. $1.50. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
A _Reader’s History of American Literature. By T. W. 
Higginson and H. W. Boynton. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
New Latin Grammar. By J. H. Allen and J. B. Green- 
ough. §1.20. 
Latin Grammar. By W.G. Hale and C. D. Buck. §r. 
From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
The Story of Little David from the David Copperfield of 


Charles Dickens. Edited by Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles. 75 cents net. 
Six Girls. By Fanny Belle Irving. $1.25. 
3 From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
108 Signal Code. By W. Reiff Hesser. $1 net. 
oung Heroes of Wire and Rail. By Alvah Milton Kerr. 


$1 net. 
ae Candles and Other Poems. By Eliza Boyle O'Reilly. 
I net. 
Randy and Prue. By Amy Brooks. 


80 cents net. 
At the Fall of Montreal. 


: By Edward Stratemeyer. $1 

net. 

In the Days of Queen Victoria. By Eva March Tappan. 
80 cents net. 

a ops aeads School Days. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

1 net. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Manin the Moon. By 

Ray M. Steward. §1 net. 
_ From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

The Virgin Birth. By Paul Lobstein, Edited by Rev. 
W.D. Morrison. Translated by Victor Leuliette. $1.25. 

The Beginnings of Christianity. By Paul Wernle. Trans- 


lated by Rev. G. W. Bienemann, Edited by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison. Voi. 1. $2.50. eet ieee 
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Man and the 
$1.60 net. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of English Authors. By 
Elbert Hubbard. $2.50. 
The Enlargement of Life. By Frederick Lynch. 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
The epee the Present, and the Future. By Martin R. 


mith. 
Memoirs ofa Child. By Annie Steger Winston. $1 net. 
From Harper & Bros., New York. 
Letters Home. By William Dean Howells. $1.50. 
Judgment. By Alice Brown. $1.25. 
From the Press of the Ithaca Democrat. 

The History of the Treman, Tremaine, Truman Family 
with the Related Families of Mack, Dey, Board and 
Ayers. By E. M. Tremanand M.E. Poole. Two vols. 

From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 

Mary of Bethany. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 30 cents net. 

How to be Self-supporting at College. By James Melvin 
Lee. 30 cents net. 

Meditations. By Joseph Roux. Edited by J. Walker 
McSpadden. 30 cents net. 

A Sailor Apostle. By Frank T. Bullen. 30 cents net. 

The New Ethics. By William DeWitt Hyde. 30 cents 


net. 
The Face of the Master. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 30 cents 


net. 

The Poet’s Vision of Man. By John Walker Powell, Jr. 
30 cents net. 

Sheba. By Anna Chapin Ray. 60 cents net. 

The Little Foresters. By Clarence Hawkes. 60 cents net. 


The Mislaid Uncle. By Evelyn Raymond. 60 cents net. 
ey Stories for Young People. By Sarah E. Dawes. 
cents 


son's Fables. Edited by J. Walker McSpadden. 60 

cents. 

Fairy Legends of the French Provinces. Translated by 
Mrs. M. pg 60 cents. 

The Young Man Entering Business. By Orison Swett 
Marden. $1.25 net. 

The Warriors. By Anna R. Brown Lindsay. §r net. 

Romances of Colonial Days. By Geraldine Brooks. $1.25 


net. 
In Perfect Peace. By J.R. Miller, D.D. 50 cents net. 
. By Charles Edward Jefferson. 


Things Fundamenta 
$1.50 net. 
n By T. Calvin McClelland. so cents 
net. 
The Lesson of Love. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 85 cents 


The Cross Builders. 
net. 

A Little Booke of Poets’ Parleys. Arranged by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 75 cents net. 

Jim Crow’s Language Lessons and Other Stories of Birds 
and Animals. By Julia Darrow Cowles. 50 cents net. 

How the Two Ends Met. By Mary F. Leonard. 
cents net. 

Twilight Tales Told to Tiny Tots. By Anita D. Rose- 


crans. so cents net. 
The Truth about Santa Claus. By Charlotte M. Vaile. 
Music Received. 


40 cents net. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
= Ege A Stein Song. By Frederic Field Bul- 
ard. 
bie a Swain. For the piano. By Edward Jako- 
owski. 
En Route March, Fo the guitar. By Charles J. Dorn. 
Beneath the Lilac-tree. Song for medium voice. By W. 


Berwald. 
Song for low voice. By William Arms 


Under the Rose. 

Fisher. 
Spring Song. Forthe piano. By Anton Strelezki. 
Marquita Waltz. Forthe guitar. By Charles J. Dorn. 
La Cinquantaine. Forthe piano. By Theodore Lack. 
Invocation. Sacred song for low voice. By W. Berwald. 
Waiting. For the p=: By Anton Strelezki, 

The Gates of Pearl. Sacred song for low voice. By H. 
Wakefield Smith. 2 : 
Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind. Song for bass voice. 

By Gerard Barton. 4 
German Dance. For the guitar. By Charles J. Dorn. 
Sadness. For the piano. By Anton Strelezki. 
Nerisse. Gavotte for piano. By Mary Helen Brown.  ~ 
Pachaatyent, Valse. For the piano. By Robert E. 
ustin. 
Spinning Wheel. Etude. Polka. By 
Anton Schmoll. 4 
Melodia Siehee For the piano. By James H. 
ogers. : 
be Ardelle Waltzes. For the piano. By C. Harry 
ain. 


Czarina Gavotte. For the piano. By Richard Goerdelar. 

Second Minuet. Forthepiano. By James H. Rogers. 

—. a Light. Duet for tenor and bass. By P. A. 
chnecker. 

Steadfast Love. Song for high voice. By H. de Fonte- 


lles. 
Talk with Children ofa King. By Clara McNaul. 
The World’s King. By Clara McNaul. 


THE POEM OF JOB 


Version prepared by M. PRITCHARD 


With Introduction and Notes 


For the piano. 


(Cloth, 8vo., red edges, price 3s. 6d.) 

In this book an attempt has been made to get nearer to 
the meaning of the original by omitting some passa 
now held by many students to be interpolations, and 
by first comparing several translations in order to select 
that word or phrase which seemed to convey the truest 
sense. It is hoped that by this means the great beauty 
and wonderful grim of this ancient masterpiece ma’ 
be —— more clearly before the notice of the gen 
reader, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUB- 
NER AND CO., Limited. 
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Divine Order. By Horatio W. Dresser. NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCING 


Number One Now Ready 
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“Get the best’’—this to the public; ‘make 
the best’—this to themselves, has been 
the motto of the publishers of Webster’s 
International Dictionary. Their aim has 
been to make the best popular dictionary 
in the English language, in respect to accu- 
tacy, clearness, fullness, convenience, and 
usefulness to all classes of consulters. Com- 
parison is not here made with the many- 
volumed and encyclopedic works, but with 
those whose size and form adapt them to 
. quick and easy use; the one-volume books 
| which aim to serve all classes from the erudite 
| scholar to the school-child. 

Without a word of disparaging comment 
on other works which claim to rival Web- 
ster, let us seek the verdict of some tribunal 
so high in character and intelligence, so 
numerous in membership, and so impartial 
in constitution, as to give a sanction like 
that of a court of last resort. Three such 
tribunals will be cited as to the merits of 
Webster’s International Dictionary, in com- 
__ parison with all works of similar aim. 
. ' To what authority upon doubtful ques- 
tions do the American people habitually 
pay the highest deference? Unquestion- 
, ably, to the National and State Supreme 
Courts. They are not only accepted as 
final arbiters on the vast and vital matters 
within their immediate sphere, but in great 
emergencies, like a disputed presidency 
or a wide-spread labor disturbance, the 
national impulse turns to these courts as 
the strongholds of broad intelligence and 
the highest fairness. Weighty then are 
their opinions on a subject so peculiarly 
within their range as text-books of defini- 
tions. Language, the medium through 
which all statutes and precedents are ex- 
pressed, is the very subject matter with 
which courts are continually dealing. It 
is of the first consequence to them to have 
some standard of appeal as to the mean- 
ings and usages of words, which is not only 
: of the first order of intrinsic merit, but is 
so widely recognized as to command popular 
approval. Hear then the opinions, first of 
| individuals and then virtually of the entire 
body of the highest judiciary of the country. 
In the United States Supreme Court, 

Chief Justice Fuller says of the Interna- 

tional: “I regard it as of the utmost value 
_ in accuracy of definition, and have found 

it in all respects complete and thorough.” 

Justice Gray: “I always considered Web- 

ster’s Dictionary as the best in the language 

in the matter of definitions.” Justice 

Brewer: “From my childhood up, Web- 

ster’s Dictionary has been my authority. 

The last, the International Dictionary, 

is the perfection of dictionaries.” Justice 

Brown, after a life-long experience, has 

found it “invaluable as a book of easy ref- 

erence,” and believes ‘it will succeed for 


yy d sustained by 
the International. - Justice White in ‘daily 
use” finds the book ‘‘of the greatest util- 

; and Justice Peckham, praising espe- 
lent of 1900, regards the 
constituting ‘‘a perfect ex- 
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osition of the English language as exist- 
ing at this time.’ 

urning now to the highest courts of all 
the States, we find an almost unanimous 
consensus to the same effect. Thus Chief 
Justice Knowlton of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court says: ‘For all who want 
but one dictionary of the English language 
for general use in any department of study, 
or in literary or professional work, I regard 
Webster’s International as decidedly the 
best.” And so on through the State Courts, 
the entire body of judges generally speaking 
as one. In many instances the statement 
is explicit that the International is pre- 
ferred before all others. The most guarded 
expression is that of the Justices of the 
New York Court of Appeals, and they speak 
of the International as “in no respect fall- 
ing behind its numerous rivals, however 
remarkable for their extent and accuracy.” 
The opinions of the entire bench of other 
State Supreme Courts may be briefly sampled. 
Pennsylvania: “No other single volume 
is so valuable or so satisfactory.’ New 
Hampshire: ‘“The best one-book dictionary 
of the English language.’ Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Wisconsin say the 
same. Kentucky calls it “the most com- 
prehensive and accurate dictionary in exist- 
ence.”’ Nevada says: “In our library we 
have many other dictionaries, but all of 
them put together are not consulted as 
much as Webster.” New Jersey: ‘‘For 
every day use, no English lexicon is at all 
comparable with Webster’s International.” 


Equally emphatic are Delaware, Idaho, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Vir- 


ginia, and Washington. All these are ex- 
plicit in affirming the International as the 
best for general use; and this is since the 
publication of all its would-be rivals. The 
Florida Justices define its peculiar service 
to the bench: ‘‘Frequently the proper in- 
terpretation of an instrument or a statute, 
before us for review, hinges upon the accu- 
rate definition of a word: in all such cases 
we turn with confidence to Webster’s In- 
ternational.” Others dwell upon the fund 
of general information; thus the North 
Dakota Justices: “No other single book 
extant contains such stores of rich, varied, 
and exact knowledge.” The Ohio Supreme 
Court: ‘““The new (1900) edition of Webster’s 
International seems to have reached the 
acme of perfection in book-making, edi- 
torially and mechanically.” In brief, the 
entire body of Judges in the National and 
State Supreme Courts, with the exception 
of hardly a dozen individuals (and these 
recommended no other), have borne testi- 
mony to the pre-eminent merit of the In- 
ternational. 

To the question, “What popular dic- 
tionary is accepted as of the highest author- 
ity and value by the people of the United 
States,”—could there be any more weighty 
answer than this almost unanimous testt- 
mony of the Supreme Court Judges of the 
Nation and all the States? 

Another tribunal may be cited, which 
in a different field carries not less authority, 
and which speaks with one voice. The 
public school systems of the forty-five 
States are practically a unit in favor of the 
International. Every one of their State Su- 
perintendents recommends it in the highest 
terms. In every State Normal school it 
is the accepted standard. Wherever State 
funds have been appropriated for the pur- 
chase of a large dictionary for the schools, 
Webster’s has been the book. The school 
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books of the country, wherever they are of 
such character as to require a standard in 
spelling, pronunciation, and definition, follow 


' the International with hardly an exception. 


The highest judiciary and the entire pub- 
lic school system—better indexes of Amer- 
ican opinion can hardly be named. It re- 
mains to question that broader constitu- 
ency which the name “International” sug- 
gests,—the English-speaking peoples be- 
yond America. It has been said that the 
judgment of foreigners carries a weight like 
that of posterity,—owing to its freedom 
from local or temporary bias, Taking first 
Great Britain: the popular test shows a 
sale of the International far beyond that 
of any other one-volume dictionary, Eng- 
lish or American. The official test is given 
by the fact that the only Governmental 
departments of Great Britain using any 
standard of language—the Postal and Tele- 
graphic, both managed entirely by the Gov- 
ernment—follow the International. The 
scholar’s test may be best indicated, to take 
from many tributes the most authoritative 
and impressive, by the unsolicited words 
of Dr. Murray, editor of the unfinished many- 
volumed Oxford Dictionary, and probably 
the highest individual authority on lexi- 
cography in the English-speaking world: 
“In this its latest form, and with its large 
Supplement and numerous Appendices, 
Webster’s International Dictionary is a 
wonderful volume, which well maintains 
its grounds against all-rivals, on its own 
lines.” And again: “The last edition of 
Webster, the International, is perhaps the 
best of one-volume dictionaries.” 

In Canada, the International far outsells 
all rivals. In Australia it has the field to 
itself, and with special reason; for this great 
commonwealth has been explored with the 
utmost thoroughness as to its wealth of new 
words and usages, by representatives of 
Webster on the ground, co-operating with 
the best local scholarship, and reaping a 
harvest which the home office has winnowed 
and inwrought with the main work. In 
the new American Colonies, in South Africa, 
in India, in China, in Japan, throughout 
Continental Europe, and wherever flies 
the Stars and Stripes or the Union Jack, 
the International goes as a chief symbol 
and agent of that language which leads the 
world’s civilization. 

“The story of a book’’—it has been shown 
as a story of supreme concentration; Noah 
Webster devoting a lifetime of genius, learn- 
ing, and character to one book; the G. & C. 
Merriam Company giving their whole en- 
ergy for sixty years to perfecting and spread- 
ing the work. It has been a story of the 
close alliance of Scholarship and Business; 
the scholar’s thirst for perfection wedded 
to the business man’s sense of practical 
needs. It is a story of growth, the patriot 
scholar’s lonely dream of an “American 
Dictionary of the English language,’ ma- 
turing to an ‘International Dictionary,” 
the accepted authority of a world-encom- 
passing race. 

The blue-backed Webster’s Speller, of 
which the public have consumed some 
seventy-five million copies, concluded with 
a few pungent fables, ‘““The Milkmaid,” ‘The 
Old Man’s Apple Tree and the Rude Boy,” 
etc., and to each fable was appended a moral. 
To the present Story the Moral may be 
given in words a little amplified from an 
old quotation: ‘‘All young persons, and all 
older ones no less, should have a dictionary 
at their elbow; and while you are about it, 
get the best—get Webster’s International ”’ 
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hospital for her, and have flowered papers 
on the wall, and portiéres”-— 

“But doctors won’t let you have finery 
in such rooms,” interrupted Marion. “You 
had better see father about it. He'll do 
more for you because you are a parishioner’s 
daughter than he will for me.” 

Quickly the two girls knocked at the min- 
ister’s study, who bade them enter in the 
reluctant manner peculiar to a preacher who 
cannot find an appropriate text for his sub- 
ject. His interest, however, was easily 
aroused; for he long had been wishing to 
help Miss Rose more effectively than he had 
yetdone. ‘‘It must be a fair without raffles,” 
he stipulated, as they planned together. 

“ Agreed,” replied Rosamond, “‘if you will 
let us have a flower table.” And he con- 
sented, since, being no longer a young man, 
he had forgotten how girls can wheedle 
money out of men’s pockets for fading 
bouquets. 

“And you will talk about it at the sewing 
circle, and find some responsible, handsome, 
grown-up ladies to take hold, won’t you? 
We don’t want just good people, for they 
can’t make the fair fashionable. Oh, I 
know,” sheadded, as she saw the doctor’s 
deprecating smile, ‘‘I know fashion is neither 
Biblical nor right; but it makes money, and 
that’s what we want, so as to stop the cough- 
ing of those poor sick patients.”’ 

He began to sharpen a pencil, and the 
girls, taking this action as indicative that 
the army of the church was on their side, 
left the room. That afternoon the prelimi- 
naries were settled. Every one wanted to 
help, for Miss Rose’s work and hopes were 
well known. And then the whole scheme 
was placed in charge of a small, well-chosen 
number, with full powers, ‘The hairdresser 
was very happy. Never before had ladies’ 
heads looked so well as now they did under 
her skilful manipulations. Wherever she 
went, the fair was the one topic of conversa- 
tion, and she began to realize how many 
possible wants persons can imagine if any 
possible profit can be made out of them. 
Preparations were completed in just three 
months from the day when Miss Rose had 
thrust a hair-pin too far into Mrs. Watson’s 
head in her sudden joy at the bare idea of 
such an enterprise. 

The fair was to open at twelve o’clock 
the first Tuesday of March. It wanted but 
a few minutes of the hour when each one 
in charge, having arranged the goods on her 
table in admirable perspective, made a tour 
of the hall, secretly hoping her table was 
the prettiest. On Rosamond’s return to 
her booth, sho found her assistants exam- 
ining a bundle directed to Marion, “We 
are so glad you have come,” they exclaimed. 
“Who did send this? Make haste, and 
open it. It is larger than any we have had, 
and must hold lots; for it has hard and soft 
spots. We have been punching it, trying 
to make out what is inside. It is all done 
up with bits of string and sealing wax, 
stamped with sentimental mottoes, such as 
you find on old-fashioned five-cent glass 
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My Fairy. 


BY CAROLYN S. BAILEY. 


I have the funniest little elf 

Who lives inside of me, 

And makes me do the things he wants, 
Although I cannot see. 

I don’t know how he looks at all, 

He must be very queer ; 

But every day he talks to me 

When no one else is near, 


The bothering thing about him 
Is the way he tells me ‘‘no,”’ 
When there is something naughty 
I should like to play or do. 

And, when I run on errands 

Or pick up every toy, 

I hear him say inside of me, 
“You're quite a helpful boy.” 


Why, once I went a-hunting 

In the pantry for some pie. 

I could have reached it just as well, 

But he said, ‘‘ No, don’t try.”’ 

He just keeps spying all the time, 

And watching what I do. 

The grown folks call him “ Conscience.” 
Have you a fairy, too? 


For the Christian Register. 
Bad Stitches count. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


“Tt costs so much in time, strength, arid 
money to help others,” said the little hair- 
dresser, Miss Rose, one evening to Mrs. 
Watson, “‘and I have so little of each with 
which to keep a hospital going.” 

“Why can’t we girls get up a fair for 
you?” exclaimed Rosamond, who was 
watching the manceuvres which were being 
accoinplished with her mother’s beautiful 
gray hair. 

“But it is hair mattresses I want,—the 
excelsior kind are so hard when one is thin,— 
and beef tea and wine jelly and medicines,” 
replied Miss Rose. 

“Of course you want everything, and you 
shall have it. We'll get the right sort of 
people to take hold, and advertise it well.” 

“Do you really mean it?” asked Miss 
Rose. ‘‘Won’t it be too much trouble?” 

“‘Oh, yes, lots; but we’ll do it. I'll have 
it all settled by the next time you come,” 
for the hairdresser had to hasten to a wait- 
ing customer. 

And then Rosamond, like a wise maiden, 
having praised her mother’s puffs and coils, 
beguiled her into a lengthy conference over 
ways and means, with the result that the 
next morning she went over to her best 
friend’s house and unfolded her project to 
Marion. ‘‘You know,” pleaded Rosamond, 
“that Miss Rose’s mother died in consump- 
tion and that she may, too; but meanwhile 
she wants to make others comfortable. So 
in between her hairdressing appointments 
she goes from one to another of her patients, 
as she calls them, nursing them. But it is 
killing her, and not doing them much good 
either, If we could get up a pretty little 
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seals. It must have come from some queer 
old customer.” : 

It took finger nails, hair-pins, and pen- 
knives to untie the many knots. Then the 
outside wrappings were thrust under the 
table, and the girls began to undo the sepa- 
rate bundles. ‘‘What’s this?” asked one of 
them, holding up a perforated cardboard 
bookmark, with ‘“‘Love me” worked in un- 
even cross-stitch. ‘‘No one will buy that. 
And here is a crooked needle-book, its leaves 
pinked into deep jags and the needles all 
rusty!” 

‘‘Oh! see this hood,” said the treasurer 
of the table. “It is full of dropped stitches 
caught up three or four rows above. Here’s 
an old-time sewing-bag such as I used to 
make when I was silly.” 

“Oh, hurry up and get through with your 
fun,” exclaimed Marion, growing red and 
pale by turns. 

Twelve different articles were undone, 
each bearing a date. A small ‘father and 
mother cloth,” a linen bureau cover, and 
a sofa pillow were beautifully wrought. 
These the girls rated high as to their money 
value, though Rosamond had a queer feel- 
ing as if she had seen them before, and as 
if the whole bundle were related to Marion. 
‘‘Here, take your letter, and go off and read 
it by yourself,” she bade Marion, trying to 
shield her friend’s confusion, 

“That is not fair,‘ declared the others. 
“We want the fun of hearing as well as of 
seeing.” 

“Well, you can’t have it, that’s all,” 
maintained Rosamond, pushing her friend 


behind the curtain. Thankfully Marion es- 
caped into an ante-room and locked its 


door. Almost crying she opened the letter 
and read:— 


Dear Marion,—I was very glad to hear 
of the fair for the Consumptives’ Home. I 
hope you will never be one, but low necks 
As I want to help you 
I send you back the different Christmas 
gifts you made for me which I have kept 
carefully. Hoping you will make some 
money out of them, 

Affectionately yours, 


D. E. BEmps. 


“The horrid woman,” said Marion almost 
aloud. “I'll be a hundred years old before 
I make her anything else. She might have 
sent the bundle to the house, then I could 
have kept it secret. Now it will be known 
all over the hall.” 

A knock at the door stopped her reflec- 
tions, and, in the endeavor to appear as 
unconcerned as if nothing were the matter 
beyond tumbled hair, she let the newcomer 
in and herself out, walking back to the 
table, trying to think up some explanation 
But she was saved the embarrassment by 
having her attention at once called to the 
sofa pillow, bureau cover, and “father and 
mother cloth,’ which hung in conspicuous 
positions, while the other articles were in 
a pile at the twenty-five-cent end of the 
table. iz 

“That’s just right,” she managed to say. _ 
And then, as customers began to appear, — 
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the incident was apparently forgotten, 
though Marion made several mistakes in 
her sales. ‘Toward evening, when there was 
a lull in the bustle of the hall, she showed 
her letter to Rosamond under promise of 
strictest secrecy. As Rosamond’s sympathy 
for her friend equalled her sense of the ridic- 
ulous, all she could do was to assert that it 
was the meanest, funniest joke she ever 
knew. Her merriment restored Marion’s 
good humor, and she joined in the laugh. 
The fair lasted through the week, the 
sofa pillow, cover, and cloth soon sold at 
high prices. Saturday came. Not one of 
the other gifts to Mrs. Bemps had been 
disposed of. They had been offered to a 
grab-box and rejected as useless. They 
had been thrown in with other “‘lots,” and 
the “‘lots,’ had been unsold because of 
them. They had been marked down to 
fifteen cents apiece without avail. At last 
came to the table a lady, who openly con- 
fessed that she wished to buy cheap for a 
_ foreign mission. : 
“Here is your chance,” said some one, 
pointing to the nine articles. 
The purchaser looked them over delib- 

erately, and finally offered fifty cents for 


the lot. “Let her have them,” whispered 
Marion, in desperation. And they were 
sold. 


The fair closed. The dream of the two 
girls had come true; for many thousands 
of dollars were cleared, public attention 
had been called to the home, lifelong annual 
subscribers had been secured, and rich 
men had sent-checks for its present needs 
and had promised to alter their wills, leav- 
ing it bequests. Miss Rose gave up her 
trade, and devoted herself to her home, 
counting the happy death beds in it as 
nurses count the babies who are born into 
their care, 

Marion did not forget the episode of her 
ill-made presents. Just about a year after- 
ward, when she was at the church sewing 
circle, some one handed her father a letter, 
asking him to read it aloud, for the amuse- 
ment or instruction of those present. The 
note described the condition of a foreign 
mission, and closed with these words —. 

“There is no use in sending to our chil- 
dren badly made fancy articles, like hoods, 
needle-books, etc. There were nine such 
things in the last box you sent. They do 
our pupils harm, who reason that, if Chris- 
tians sew badly, they surely, as little hea- 
then, need not take pains with their sewing 
and knitting. It is mistaken kindness to 
forward anything which is not well made.” 

“What does it mean?” asked the min- 
ister, rather puzzled. 

“Why, don’t you remember?” replied the 
lady to whom the note had been written. 
“At our church table a year ago there was 
a number of things which were marked 
down and yet would not sell. I offered 
fifty cents for them as a job lot, and put 
them in the big box for the mission, just 
to fill up. It is a lesson to me,” 

‘The minister’s smile grew peculiar as she 
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talked; but he contented himself by. allud- 
ing, in a general way, to the difficulty of 
pleasing everybody. Marion bent over her 
sewing, grateful that her father did not 
betray her, though he had long known of 
her mortification, and resolved that, if she 
could be born again, she would never do 
any fancy work. 


The Bumble-bee. 


The bumble-bee’s a blustering fool, 
He’s clumsy and he’s fat; 

But, when it comes to stinging folks, 
He’s very good at that. 


—Johnny Jones. 


Davy’s Ride. 


It was such a warm, windy morning,— 
just the time for a ride, Davy thought. 
So he harnessed his rocking-horse to baby’s 
carriage, and carefully climbed up on the 
seat, 

”Twasn’t so long since he had been the 
baby himself and had been pushed about 
in the carriage. But now he was a big boy, 
and wore trousers. 

The carriage stood on the terrace. The 
terrace was steep, and beyond it the lawn 
sloped all the way to the orchard. Down 
in the orchard Davy could see the pet calf, 
Clover, tied to a tree by a piece of rope. 

Just beyond Clover was Judy. Judy 
had been washing the feathers from an 
old feather-bed. Now they were all spread 
out on a sheet to dry. Judy had just gone 
into the house for something, when Davy 
started out for his ride. 

Davy didn’t mean to go very far. But 
the wind blew the carriage along gently. 
It was great fun. 

“Get up, there!” he called, leaning for- 
ward. Then the carriage started. How 
it did go—faster—faster—faster—toward the 
edge of the terrace! 

Davy had time only for one scream when 
the carriage went over the terrace. But 
that was such a big one that it lasted all 
the way down the slope toward the orchard; 
for, strange to say, the carriage stayed 
right-side up, and Davy stayed in. The 
rocking-horse fell over, and was left behind. 

Poor mamma, with baby in her arms, 
ran out of the house, screaming, after the 
flying carriage. The twins raced along 
behind her, and Fritz, the old yellow dog, 
came behind them. 

Bump, bump, bang! went the carriage. 
Davy didn’t know what had happened; 
but mamma did, and the twins, and old 
Fritz. And they all ran faster than ever. 
Fritz barked wildly, and baby cried, though 
what about she hadn’t the least idea. 

Davy had run into the pet calf. The 
rope had broken, and the calf was off, like 
a shot, down the road. ‘The carriage lay 
in a heap on the ground. Davy had gone 
up: into the air and was coming down, but 
nobody knew just where. 

Straight into the wet feathers which Judy 
had spread on the sheet plunged Davy. 
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When mamma and the twins and baby and 
Fritz and Judy all reached the spot, he was 
picking himself up. ; 

Mamma dropped baby into Judy’s arms, 
and caught him up. “Oh, oh!” screamed 
Mabel, “‘he looks like a wild Indian—Davy 
does!” 

And he did. There were feathers stick- 
ing to his pretty pink waist and new trousers. 
There were feathers in his mouth and ears. 
They clung to his soft yellow curls. And 
one stuck fast to his fat little nose. 

But he wasn’t hurt. So, away they all 
went up the lawn, laughing instead of cry- 
ing this time. And Davy’s ride was over.— 
Primary Education. 


Black and White. 


Every crow is said to think its own nest- 
ling the whitest. But a white cat that had 
four kittens, of which three were white and 
the fourth was black, gave the first place 
in her affections to Sooty. Once they were 
all brought into the drawing-room to be 
“shown off.” Besides the humans, the 
room contained a great Newfoundland dog. 
Hitherto cat and dog had been on friendly 
terms, but now Pussy showed much anx- 
iety lest the dog might harm her black 
pet especially. At last she seized it by 
the neck, and bore it beneath the lowest 
piece of furniture, where the dog could not 
possibly crawl; but she merely mewed to 
the others to follow her as best they 
could. The black kitten owed all this care 
to its color,—more happy in this respect 
than the black sheep which is said to be in 
every flock.—Our Four-footed Friends. 


Helen Keller’s Harvard Doll. 


Years ago, when Helen Keller was a little 
girl, she received a doll from the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club of Harvard. The students were 
at that time much interested in a certain 
actress, and many of them knew her well. 
The actress heard from some of the boys 
the story of Helen Keller, which was just 
beginning to be known. They clubbed to- 
gether and bought a doll, and the actress 
dressed it herself in the costume of one of 
her own characters. The letter which the 
secretary of the Pudding Club wrote to 
Miss Keller has been lost, but she has the 
doll still. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes allstains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND DRUGGISTS. 
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Good News. 
The Wind’s Conqueror. 


The wind goes shrieking ’mid the boughs, 
It pulls, it tears, it rages wild; 
It casts the branches to the earth, 
And drift and drift on drift is piled ; 
And yet he stays 
(That little feathered chirper on the storm-tossed 
bough). 
The gales may blow, 
Or high or low: 
He never thinks of giving up, nor knows he how. 


—Jac Lowell, in the October Birds and Nature. 


On Preaching. 


I was interested and-edified when I read, 
in my Boston daily papers and in my Reg- 
aster, that at the Ministers’ Meeting at At- 
lantic City the young men fell to talking 
about preaching. I am sure that, if I had 
been at the Conference, I should have taken 
up all the time the moderator would have 
given me in talking about this subject. 
Whether other people care about it or not, 
a body of ministers is sure to care. ‘The 
conversation at Atlantic City tempts me 
to put on paper here a few of the things 
which I have heard said by the masters 
in the business which may be of use to some 
of us who are apprentices. 

I was in the city of New York, in 1848 
or thereabouts, when Mr. John G. Cogs- 
well, the first librarian of the Astor Library, 
was bringing together that great collection. 
He said to me that that library, so far as 
he could order it, was to contain a full col- 
lection in every division of English or other 
literatures,—‘‘everything,” “indeed, except- 
ing novels and sermons. -He should make 
an exception for some of the old collections 
of sermons, which had.worked their way 
into literature such as Chrysostom’s, Bos- 
suet’s, Barrows’s, and a few more. But 
of the sermons published from year to year— 
no! ‘And this,’ he said, “is from no dis- 
respect to the sermon in its own place, for 
no man values a good sermon more than I 
do.” But he said that the sermon was, 
like the novel, ephemeral in its essence. 
It ought to be ephemeral. 
ered because the speaker wanted to apply 
to the daily life of the people before him 
the eternal truths. The truth never changes; 
but daily life changes from day to day, 
from Sunday to Sunday. And the reason 
why he excluded the contemporary  ser- 
mons from the Astor Library was that they 
were, or ought to be, ephemeral. They were 
written for the present purpose of to-day, 
or they ought to be. 

I think that this remark is well founded, 
and I think that the average sermon of to-day 
would be improved upon if the average 
preacher remeinbered it. Let him remem- 
ber, also, that the sermon is written or 
preached for the people who hear it, and 
for no one else, Least of all is it written 
for posterity. 

But it is written about the eternal veri- 
ties and their place in daily life. Here 


It was deliv-. 
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comes in a remark of Channing, that all 
sermons should be written on great subjects: 
little subjects have their importance, but 
they are to be discussed somewhere else. 
I remember when a boy of twelve said bit- 
terly of the preacher he was accustomed 
to hear, ‘He tells us pretty much every- 
thing we ought to do, but he has not 
yet told us that we must brush our teeth 
or clean our nails.’ That bitter satire 
shows what comes of what is called prac- 
tical preaching when it goes to seed. Chan- 
ning meant what John Weiss once said, 
“Preach as if you were preaching to arch- 
angels.” And Weiss did. He made the 


| people who heard him feel that there is a 


higher range of life than that which con- 
cerns itself merely with dirt or mud or cel- 
ery or cabbages or sidewalks or macadam 
or silver or gold or copper or steel. Per- 
haps they understood him, perhaps they 
did not. That was of no great conse- 
quence, if, as Coleridge says, the under- 
standing is the lowest of the human facul- 
ties. They knew that Weiss wanted them 
to live in a higher and larger life, and to be 
nearer God. It was for that that he was 
preaching to them. 

Now it is simply for that that any man 
is preaching. When I was a youngster, 
I was very intimate with Dr. Furness. I 
was at work as my father’s secretary in 
Pennsylvania, interested in grades and 
rails and wire ropes and taxes and bonds. 
And Dr. Furness was afraid that I should 
give up our profession; for I had begun te 
preach, and sometimes I preached for him 
of an evening. I had no thought of leav- 
ing the profession, but he thought I had. 
He said to me one day, “Promise me that 
you will not give up preaching until you 
have written and preached sixty sermons.” 
There was no danger, and I readily prom- 
ised. But it was not until the summer 
of that year that I knew what he was talk- 
ing about. Then, one Sunday of a sum- 
mer afternoon, I was preaching at our church 
in Cambridgeport. I think it was my ser- 
mon No. 37, but I do not know. Of a sud- 
den I saw that the people were interested 
in what I was saying. They had forgotten 
they were in church, they had forgotten it 
was Sunday; but they and I were abso- 
lutely at one in the matter in hand. Well, 
that is what comes about when the preacher 
is dead in earnest, has something to say 
which has got to be said, and, as God lives, 
he will make them believe it. 

Now it does not always happen that a 
speaker, though himself convinced of the 
truth which he is stating, states it in this 
way. It happened to me in early life to 
preach in the First Church in Roxbury for 
Dr. Putnam, There was, as always, “a 
crowded congregation of people, who had 
come on purpose to hear him. I suppose 
this was rather discouraging to me. For 


| whatever reason, this followed: A very dear 


friend of mine said to me the next week, 
“Edward, a lady in the Roxbury church 
said to me about your sermon, that it was 
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well enough, but that you did not seem 
to care anything about it yourself.” I 
do not know who the lady was, but after 
half a century I give her my thanks to-day; 
for she has warned me a thousand times 
since by this criticism not to go into the 
pulpit at all unless I have something to 
say of infinite importance. 

And, alas! as I hear preaching, I am often 
tempted to say the same thing to the preacher 


which that lady said of me, “How should 


you make us care, if you do not care your- 
self?” I am not sure but that it would 
be better, in the etiquette of our meetings, 
if some Janet Geddes could get up and 
fling a footstool at the preacher and wake 
him up, as at that celebrated moment in 
Scotch history. 

George Chaney stated the true rule, in 
an important public address once, “No 
speaker deserves to succeed in what he 
undertakes, unless he is willing to make 
a fool of himself for his cause.’’ 

The immediate reply comes from the 
modesty of the preacher,—a charming qual- 
ity, not to be brushed aside. But it has 
its place. Let him be modest at school, 
let him be modest in a drawing-room, let 
him be modest in the counting-room of 
John Jacob Astor,—yes, let him be modest 
in the pulpit—but do not let him go into 
the pulpit unless he knows what he goes 
there for. He has no business there, unless 
he has some infinite message of the present 
God to announce. God has brought him 
there for that purpose, and that only, though 
he may. be as modest as he pleases in an- 
nouncing it; but let it be understood, first, 
second, and last, who it is that has sent 
him and why he comes. ‘This is not the 
message of John or James or Cephas or 
Alexander, it is the message of the present 
God. 

This generation has forgotten, perhaps, 
Gen Grant’s message to the commander 
at Fort Danielson, ‘If you do not surrender 
within fifteen minutes, I shall attack your 
works.” He sent an officer, not named 


Who is 
MacBETH? 
The maker who 
isn’t afraid of his 


lamp-chimneys. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and — 


the saving of chimney-money; sent free; — 


do you want it? ; 
MacsetH, Pittsburgh. — 
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in history, with that message. Not named 
in history! But we can guess how he dis- 
charged it, and how he did not. He did 
not begin by saying :— 

“General, I am very glad to make your 
acquaintance. No, I will not take a cigar. 
1 do not smoke. I have brought you a 
note from an old friend of mine, who is sin- 
cerely interested in your welfare. And 
we will divide the consideration of the sub- 
ject into three heads; and after that I will 
consider their relation to the great subject 
of the letter, and see if we cannot apply it 
to the present necessity.” 

It will be said that this is absurd. But 
is it absurd, or even exaggerated ? 

I remember when a dear friend of mine, 
who would have undergone torture rather 
than sway from the law or the will of God 
in action, found himself in one of our frontier 
pulpits. Fora little while there had been no 
preacher there. After hymns and Scripture 
and prayer, he began by saying: ‘I am sorry 
to say that, before I had come half-way to 
the church from my hotel, I saw that I had 
chosen the wrong discourse to read to you; 
and now I must read it, with that uncom- 
fortable feeling that I have made a mis- 
take. However, we are here, I suppose 
there must be a service; and I will read to 
you what I have.’”’ That is no way to make 
people listen. 

And all such depreciation of the business 
in hand is neither manly nor modest. Really, 
that man would not go into the pulpit at 
all, unless he thought that he had some- 
thing of infinite value to bring. His mis- 
take is that which Dr. Bellows used to speak 
of when he was satirically describing our 
Unitarian missions. He said they were 
too apt to end like the trading enterprise 
of an unfortunate lady who had been com- 
pelled to earn her living. Her friends pro- 
vided her with a fine large basket of the 
very most acceptable goods. ‘Tapes, thread, 
ribbons, pins, needles, all were of the best 
quality. And she went out into the public 
park to sell them. But she selected the 
one corner where no one passed, Then, al- 
most hidden, she lisped out :— 

“Pins, Pins!—oh, dear, I hope no one 
will hear me!’ “Tape, Tape!—oh, dear, 
I hope no one will see me!” 

A good working rule is the old rule, “If 
you have anything to say, say it.” 

Epwarp E. HALe. 


Letter from Santa Cruz. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register -— 
Among the many letters sent to the birth- 


day committee in honor of Rev. Charles; 


G. Ames, those which come with signatures 
from the churches which he had founded 
or ministered unto in earlier years had un- 
usual significance. The letters from Phila- 
delphia and Germantown were read at the 
birthday celebration. ‘The following let- 
ter from Santa Cruz, tracing Dr. Ames to 
his California days, and signed by those 
who remain in the church to remember his 
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ministry, reached the committee a day late. 
for the recognition it merited. In apprecia- 


tion of our sister church in Santa Cruz, 
we shall be glad if you will print it. 
CLARA B, BEATLEY. 


“It gives us great pleasure—the few who 
remain—to be counted in at this birthday 
celebration, and our hearts go out in earnest 
love to the man who has worked so faith- 
fully so many years. 

“To repeat the details of the work done 
here is not necessary: The result of that 
work is to be seen and felt in many places 
to-day, not only in our own organization, 


|} but in the whole community. Truly the 


man is blessed who can look back on such 
a record. 
“May his days be long in this land to enjoy 
the fruits of his work.” — 
(Signed) R.C. Kirsy. 
ANNA POPE. 
S. H. Barney. 
Eva G. BAILEY. 
Mrs. W. H. RHODES. 
MABEL May RHODES. 
Evia M. Morris. 
S. I. Morris. 


Clark University Lectures. 


Clark University offers this year to teachers 
and to the public, as well as to students 
in all departments of the university, special 


courses of lectures on educational topics on 


Saturday mornings, beginning Saturday, 
October 10. 

While addressed to those interested in 
all grades of education, Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s 
course will have special reference this year 
to the needs of teachers of primary and 
grammar school grades, although much of 
the matter in all the courses will have more 
or less incidental reference to the work of 
high schools. 

In some of the subjects there will be dem- 
onstrations of text-books and apparatus, 
and the standpoint of school hygiene will 
be considered throughout. At the close of 
this course there will be opportunity to pass 
a written examination and receive'a certifi- 
cate to that effect. A second course on 
“Educational Psychology” 
by Prof. W. H. Burnham. Prof. A. F. 
Chamberlain will give ten anthropological 
lectures on ‘The World-Areas in the His- 
tory of Mankind.” Other courses of lect- 
ures will be given during the second half of 
the year. 


The Study Class} The Cheerful Let- 
ter; The Post-office Mission. 


The Study Class Committee desire to in- 
form the Alliance branches that the leaflet 
on Emerson is now ready, and copies will 
be sent (free of charge) to any Alliance 
branch or study class, in a Unitarian church 
or circle, that desires them. Address Miss 
Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. (Please state how many copies are 
needed.) 


will be given 
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The Cheerful Letter will contain, in the 
November number, the beginning of a series 
of letters, written from Boston, between 
the years 1831 and 1840, and including in- 
teresting passages concerning the men and 
ideas of that time. The writer was a per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Channing, Emerson, 
Allston, Margaret Fuller, the Hawthornes, 
Elizabeth Peabody, Dr. James Freeman, and 
others. Subscription to the Cheerful Letter, 
50 cents a year, Address the treasurer, 
Mrs. Charles T. Catlin, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. (Subscriptions begin at any 
time, checks payable to Mary Louise Catlin.) 

Sermon IV., in the series Christ and Chris- 
tianity in the Light of Modern Thought, by 
James Freeman Clarke, is now ready for 
use by Post-office Mission. branches. These 
sermons are sent (free of charge) to any 
branch or worker that can use them. (No. 


Table China aud Glass 


Intending buyers will find an exten- 
sive stock to choose from in 


Salad Sets 


($5 up to $150) 


Dinner Sets 
($8 up to $800) 


Pudding Sets 


($2 up to $20) 


Ice Cream Sets 
($3 up to $75) 


Oyster Plates 


($3 up to $90 doz.) 


Fish Sets 


($5 up to $120) 


Also single dozens of high-class China Plates 
for course dinners; also 


Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 
Ramikins, all values. 
French Porcelain Souffle Dishes. 
Paris Café Entrée Dishes. 
Covered Gorgonzola Dishes. 
Fire Proof Welsh Rarebit Dishes. 


In the enlarged Glass Department (2d floor) an 
Extensive Exhibit of 


Fine Table Glassware 


Roemers, Sorbets, Creme de Menthes, Cor- 
dials, Lemonades, Champagnes, Hocks, 
Decanters, Carafes, Etc. 


Rare and Odd China Pitchers from the 
ordinary up to the costly. Over 600 kinds to 
choose from. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms will be seen an 
extensive exhibit of things adapted to Wedding 
Gifts, and in the Lamp Department (gallery) 
are attractive designs of all grades, from low 
cost to the costly ones. 

Every price marked in plain figures, and we 
are not undersold on equal wares if we know it. 
Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CHINA, GLASS, AND LAMPS 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 Franklin St., Cor. Federal, Boston 


Street cars marked “Federal Street” may be 
taken from either railway station. 
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I. “Fossilism, Atavism, Organism”; No. II. 
““Three Views of the Bible”; No. III. “Is 
Christianity a Supernatural Revelation?’ 
No. IV. ‘‘The Point of View.’’) To follow: 
“The Four Gospels and Modern Thought’”’; 
“The Atoning Work of Jesus in the Light 
of Modern Thought”’; ‘‘The Ideal and Actual 
Christ’; ““What do we know of God? or, 
Some Agnostic Theories”; ‘The True Origi- 
nality of Jesus’; “The Meaning of Faith in 
Jesus as the Christ” (probably others). 
Address, for these, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
gt Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. (Please 
state how many copies are needed.) 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


The meeting of the executive board was 
held as usual on Friday, October 9, at head- 
quarters, with twenty-two present, and 
the customary business transacted. The 
corresponding secretary presented the new 
Manual, which has now been sent to the 
officers of each branch. Additional copies 
may be obtained from headquarters in San 
Francisco, New York, and Boston. 

It is with great satisfaction that new 
branches at Santa Barbara, San José, and 
Pomona are announced. These branches 
were originally connected with the Pacific 
Coast Conference. 

The board has been compelled to accept 
the resignation of Mrs. N. R. White of 
Manchester, who was elected in May as 
director for New Hampshire. This is neces 
sitated by her removal from the State be- 
fore she has been able to fully enter upon 
the work. 

One new appeal was recommended by 
the board, for $450 for Lawrence, Kan. 
This sum is needed for building an addi- 
tional room to the church, for the use of 
a study class and minister’s study. This 
being a university city, anything which 
can make the church more useful is much 
to be desired, and the help of the Alliance 
is asked to procure the needed amount. 

The church at Fort Fairfield, Me., in 
which the branches have been interested, 
and for which an appeal was made last month, 
was totally destroyed by fire on September 
24. ‘The blow is a very severe one to the 
little band so hard at work to make a church 
home, and the attempt will have to be aban- 
doned unless some way is found to help 
them. 

The appeal for Salt Lake City, which was 
presented last May, was renewed, and it 
is hoped that branches will remember it 
in apportioning their money. 

The work of the Cheerful .Letter has been 
continuous and satisfactory. One commit- 
tee has sent the last year 4,000 magazines 
by freight, besides many current periodicals 
- by mail, Six travelling libraries were placed 
during the summer, and fifteen applica- 
tions are now on the waiting list. 

The Southern missionaries report condi- 
tions remaining the same as usual. An 
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Dukes, Gibson, and Cowan to the South- 
ern Conference, to be held in Charleston, 
$.C., this autumn. Such a visit can hardly 
fail to be of great advantage to these min- 
isters and to all who may meet them. 

The board indorsed the resolution con- 
cerning the Christian Register which was 
offered at Atlantic City, and would be glad 
that each branch would do something toward 
enlarging the subscription list of that paper. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. R. H. 
Davis, is now at home for the winter. Her 
permanent address is 19 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 

The next meeting of the board will be 
held on November 13. 

Emity A, FIFIELD, Recording Sec’ y. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Socicty. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 

The contents of Every Other Sunday for 
October 25 are of sufficient merit to deserve 
special mention. Perhaps parents, minis- 
ters, and teachers are not acquainted with 
this publication as much as should be. 
Whatever may he its defects,---and the edi- 
tor is well aware they exist,—it is a bi- 
monthly which seems to meet a welcome 
in many quarters. This hospitality is 
shown by those who are certainly compe- 
tent to judge whether Every Other Sunday 
contains something worth reading and pre- 
serving. 

It is permissible, now and then, to notice 
this fact and to quote friendly words. I 
select two messages on the matter, one 
from America, and one from England. In 
the first letter, sent from a place in Towa, 
the writer says: “The first number of Every 
Other Sunday, present voluine, that lies be- 
fore me is such a good one that I want to 
say a word of praise; but in fact all the 
numbers are so good that one finds it hard 
to select one even a little better than another. 
We found many poetical selections which 
were helpful to us in our Harvest Service.’ 

The second one is from Manchester, Eng- 
land, and runs as follows: ‘‘I must tell you 
how pleased our teachers are with your 
Every Other Sunday. I consider it a beauti- 
ful and useful magazine for the purpose. 
The stories for children are very interest- 
ing, and the extracts are, so far as words 
go, pure gold, and never can be too often 
brought before both young and old.” 

I said it was permissible occasionally to 
quote words of praise, simply to call atten- 
tion to the only paper published for young 
people in our denomination. I have no 
complaint as to the circulation; for a mail- 
ing list of nearly eleven thousand copies, 
considering the limited size of our denomi- 
nation, is quite satisfactory. I only men- 
tion the subject now and here, because I 
want homes and Sunday-schools that already 
have it to make more thorough use of it. 


effort will be made to send Rev. Messrs.|I believe it is possible to secure from its 
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columns decided helps to home and church 
instruction, 

For instance,—to return to the nuimber 
already mentioned for October 25,—there 
is begun a series of illustrated articles on 
famous pictures of the Nativity. The first 
given is a copy of Burne-Jones’s Star 
of Bethlehem, accompanied, by descriptive 
matter of both artist and the picture. This 
will be followed by ten or twelve others, 
marking different eras. 

The Gateway to the Garden of the Gods 
is another illustration. Nature is a great 
teacher of religion, and Every Other Sunday 
is constantly seeking interpretations of Nat- 
ure through stories and pictures which will 
enrich class instruction, Another illustra- 
tion, quite large, reproduces the noted pict- 
ure of Angelo at work on his great statue 
of Moses. Here again Every Other Sunday 
reveals one of its leading aims, which is 
to employ the treasures of art for religious 
purposes, Art has illuminated Biblical teach- 
ing. Art has glorified the walls of churches. 
Art is still a wonderful interpreter of spir- 
itual principles. The final pictorial feature 
is an original poem, with illustrations of 
the flight and return of the birds,—two 
nests, one showing the deserted home of 
autumn and the other the returning family 
of spring. 

The reading matter, in this issue we are 
describing, is to the full in an array of prose 
and poetry. Hallowe’en is commemorated 
in two stories; a new department is in- 
augurated, called ‘‘ Bible Questions”’ ; Christ’s 
Hospital School makes the third number 
of the series of Three Famous Schools; a 
discussion is raised concerning the real 
meaning of a camel passing through “the 
eye of a needle’; Michel Angelo’s career 
is graphically described; and intermingled 
are various articles and narratives. The 
poems are specially abundant and well 
adapted for treasures of memory. 

Coming to the subscription side of the 
subject, there is certainly a great deal of 
significance in the fact that a volume of 
Every Other Sunday, comprising twenty- 
two numbers, is furnished for forty cents. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society is 
thus carrying out its pronounced policy of 
serving the Sunday-schools with a minimum 
of expense. This organization is not for 
business purposes except in its methods and 
administration of details. In its relation 
to Sunday-schools and churches it offers 
to do all it can at the lowest cost possible. 


ON TO LOWELL 


I remind those interested, once more, of 
the programme published in another column, 
The annual meeting on October 21 and 22. 
will offer opportunity for hearing wise words 
on important subjects. Along with the 
numerous addresses will be the regular 
directors’ report, a canvass of the year’ Ss. 
work, making clear the outlook, election of | 
officers, discussion of amendments to the. 
by-laws, and such other matters, new or 
old, as may properly come up for attention _ 


DVAee 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 


A list of contributing churches and Sunday- 
schools appears in this number of the Register, 
and it makes a creditable showing. If there 
are any omissions, they should be reported 
immediately. The number of those con- 
tributing is larger than at any previous 
year in the history of the Sunday School 
Society. What gives great cheer is the 
fact that West and East, as well as 
North and South, are heartily joined in 
this list of contributors. There never 
was such a fraternal and loyal spirit 
in our denoimination toward the Sunday 
School Society and its cause as at the pres- 
ent time. For this the directors will duly 
give thanks at Lowell, and I am glad to 
forecast the announcement which will be 
made there by this present statement in our 
department: it seems to be—and so I trust 
it will prove to be—a bright prophet of en- 
thusiasm and progress to be revealed in 
the sessions at Lowell. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


This is the last week now before our ‘‘Fes- 
tival of Nations.’ Only one more week 
in which to complete the contributions for 
the fair, and here are the last two pleas for 
our tables,—Russia, the White Table, and 
England, the College Table. On the first 
we need all kinds of dainty work,—hand- 
kerchiefs, aprons, stocks and neckwear 
of all kinds, jewel cases, centrepieces and 
doilies. These may be sent to Miss Esther 
G. Barrows, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 


‘Boston, 
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For the College Table we ask arti- 
cles dear to the hearts of college men and 
women: flags, sofa cushions, unique orna- 
ments, plaster casts, pipes and pipe holders, 
grotesque, sublime, useful, or tidiculous 
articles,—all are needed to make an attrac- 
tive and cosey college-room. These con- 
tributions should be sent to Miss Marion B. 
Fessenden, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

On this last table will be found a limited 
number of copies of ‘“The Western Slope,” 
by Mrs. Celia Parker “Woolley. ‘This 
book is well worth having, and sure to be 
welcome as a Christmas gift for its helpful 
and suggestive philosophy of life. Advance 


orders for it may be sent to Miss Marion B.. 


Fessenden, 19 Craigie Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., or Mrs. E. EK. Marean, Christian Reg- 
aster office, Boston, Mass. 


It is with great pleasure that the National 
Union has been making arrangements to 
have representatives present our work at 
4 of our Western State conferences. This 
presentation of our work ought to arouse 
the interest of the ministers, laymen, and 
young people themselves in our share of 
responsibility in church activities. At the 
Michigan State Conference the young people 
themselves, presidents of three local unions, 
are to have complete charge of the meeting. 
The effects of our policy of expansion are 
beginning to appear, and every month 
brings evidence that in fact as well as 
name we are a National Union. Two new 
unions united with us last week, and a third 
signified its intention of joining. Our new 
members are the guilds in Germantown, 
Pa., Mr. Graham C. Woodward, 1335 Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa., president; 
and Newport, R.I., Miss Bessie Norman, 
8 Rhode Island Avenue, Newport, secretary. 
The young people at Pueblo, Col., for whose 
church we are all working through the fair, 
have just formed a union, and intend to 
affiliate with us shortly. A hearty welcome 
to our new members! 
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TOPIC FOR OCTOBER 25. 


THE CALL OF THE PROPHETS. 


In the topic list there are extended refer- 
ences on the call of three of the great proph- 
ets,—Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. These 
are of great interest in themselves, and should 
be studied separately. But we should find 
something that is common to all three, and 
in this way find an underlying principle. 
If we can discover such an underlying prin- 
ciple, we can infer something concerning 
the purpose with which all the prophets 
did their work and their sense of their call. 
Thus we will make the study not merely 
a study of these three prophets, but make 
it really a study of ‘‘the call of the prophets.’ 

In the story of the call of Isaiah, we read: 
“T am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips... . 
Then flew one of the Setaphim unto me, 
having a live coal;...and he touched my 
mouth with it, and said, Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips.... And I heard the voice 
of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? Then I said, Here 
am I, send me.” 

In the story of the call of Jeremiah, we 
read: “Then said I, Ah, Lord God! behold, 
I cannot speak: for I am a child. But the 
Lord said unto me, Say not, I am a child; 
for to whomsoever I shall send thee thou 
shalt go, and whatsoever I shall command 
thee thou shalt speak.... Then the Lord 
put forth his hand, and touched my mouth; 
and the Lord said unto me, Behold, I have 
put my words in thy mouth.” 

In the story of the call of Ezekiel we read: 
“And he said unto me, Son of man, stand 
upon thy feet, and I will speak with thee. 

.. And he said unto me, Son of man, I 
send thee to the children of Israel, to nations 


that are rebellious.... And thou, son of 
man, be not afraid of their words, ... nor 
be dismayed at their looks. ... Thou shalt 
speak my words unto them. ... And, when 


I looked, behold an hand was put forth 
unto me; and, lo!a roll of a book was therein.” 


There’s One Range 
That’s Always Good 


Cooking Easy.” 


Leading Dealers Sell Them as the Standard Range 
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In each of these stories, notice (a) the 
man’s sense of his own weakness, (b) the 
assurance of the strength of the Lord, (c) 
the courage that came with the thought 
that the man spoke for the Lord. This 
is characteristic of the attitude of the proph- 
ets toward their work. Indeed, the prophet 
may be described briefly as a man who spoke 
for his God. Often we hear the idea that 
prophecy is fore-telling. But it is not tell- 
ing beforehand: it is forth-telling, it is 
speaking out, it is the voicing of courage 
and conviction. 

In the mind of the prophet, and in 
the minds of the people of that time, then, 
there was the idea of the prophet as speak- 
ing not on behalf of himself, but on behalf 
of God. Indeed, this idea of the prophet 
as an agent for another is set forth clearly 
in one very early passage of the Bible. It 
is in the story of Moses being sent to tell 
the Pharaoh of Egypt that the people of 
Israel are to be set free. Evidently Moses 
had an impediment in his speech. He 
objected to going to speak to Pharaoh. 
He said, “I am not eloquent, ... but I am 
slow of speech, and of a slow tongue.” 
Then the Lord tells him that his brother 
Aaron can speak readily, and will be spokes- 
man for Moses. This is expressed thus: 
“Behold, I have made thee a god unto Pha- 
raoh, and Aaron thy brother shall be thy 
prophet: thou shalt speak all that I command 
thee, and Aaron thy brother shall speak 
unto Pharaoh.” 

The prophets spoke their convictions,— 
convictions so deep that it seemed to them 
that God himself had spoken. They felt 
as Paul felt when he said, ‘‘Woe is me if 
I preach not.” ‘They spoke because they 
felt that they must speak. Convictions 
always have great carrying power, not only 
in speech, but in action. For us it is of the 
utmost importance that we have convic- 
tions, and that we let them have full sway 
in our lives. To check a conviction works 
havoc in our inner being. To give full 
sway to our real convictions brings to us 
spiritual strength: it gives vigor of judgment, 
incisiveness of thinking, precision of per- 
ception, and clearness of discrimination 
of right and wrong. 

Suggestions —In preparation for the meet- 
ing, good material will be found in the 
Bible references already cited, and also in 
the stories of Elijah, Elisha, Samuel, Amos, 
Micah, and other prophets. A most excel- 
lent book is ‘“The Prophets of Israel,’ by 
Prof. C. H. Cornill, published by the 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Especially the chapter on ‘The Meaning 
of Prophecy” is illuminating. y 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The yegular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston will be 
held in the parlors of the Church of the 
Disciples, corner of Warren Avenue and 
West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., Monday, 
October 19. There will be four-minute 
addresses on ‘“The Chief Aim of our Sunday- 
school for the Coming Year,” by Mr. Ernest 
N. Bagg, Rev. William Channing Brown, 
Miss Edith Randall, Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot, Rev. William W. Peck, Mr. Arthur 
A. Wordell, Miss Caroline D. Putnam, Mr. 
John W. West, Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, 
Mr. John H. Edwards, Mr. Henry H. Put- 
nam, Rev. Henry C. De Long, and an ad- 
dress by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 


The next meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held in New Bed- 
ford on Thursday, November 12. 


The Christian Register 


Rev Manley B. Townsend, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship for New 
England, is hereby commended to our min- 
isters and churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, at the 
expiration of six months from the date of 
his acceptance by the New England Com- 
mittee, he will be received into full fellow- 
ship unless, meanwhile, the executive com- 
mittee shall take adverse action. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, Austin S. Garver, Augus- 
tus M. Lord, Committee. 


~ Rev. Alfred M. Walker, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for New Eng- 
land, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. In accordance with the 
vote of the National Conference, at the ex- 
piration of six months from the date of his 
acceptance by the New England Committee, 
he will be received into full fellowship un- 
less, meanwhile, the Executive Committee 
shall take adverse action. Edward A. 
Horton, Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. 
Lord, Committee. 


Meetings. 


THE NorTH WORCESTER FEDERATION OF 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNIONS.— 
The fifth autumn meeting of the Union was 
held in the Unitarian church, Lancaster, 
on Saturday, October 3, from 1o A.m. to 
3.45 P.M. Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, presi- 
dent, was in the chair. The delightful 
weather of the day accounted in part for 
the large attendance of delegates. Rev. 
George M. Bartol, D.D., pastor of the Lan- 
caster church, spoke a word of welcome, 
and assured the young people of the glad- 
ness the Lancaster Union and church felt 
in their attendance. The opening devo- 
tional service was conducted by Rev. J. P. 
Sheafe. An excellent address on ‘Uni- 
tarianism for Unitarian Young People” 
was given by Rev. A. W. Littlefield, who 
pointed out the part sustained by Unitarian- 
ism in the historic religious life, and its 
modern insistence upon the complete life, 


the co-ordination of feeling and thinking | 
Rey. | 


and willing, in worship and in service. 
J. N. Pardee told of the practical things 
which can be done by the union in the coun- 
try town, and of the influences which it 
already exerts in the local churches and 
in the community. Miss Bowen, principal 
of Mt. Meigs Colored Institute, Alabama, 


spoke briefly and eloquently of the work | 


and needs of her school, and a collection of 
$16.25 was taken for her plans. Reports 
were made from various unions and dis- 
cussed, showing a progressive and success- 
ful work carried on-in the different churches 
of the federation. From 12 to 2 P.m.. there 
was an intermission, during which a boun- 
tiful luncheon was served by the Lancaster 
Union,—one of many expressions of the 
true, warm-hearted hospitality of the Lan- 
caster Union. The afternoon session was 
opened by a brief service of song and prayer. 
One of the features of this meeting was 
the inspired and inspiring character of the 
singing. Somehow the freedom and joy 
of our faith got themselves into the songs 
which were interspersed throughout the 
programme. ‘The roll-call in the afternoon 
showed 105 delegates in attendance from 
out of town, besides guests and visitors 
and those present from the union and church 
in Lancaster. An interesting and instruc- 
tive address was made by Rev. William 
Channing Brown on Chautauqua and the 
work which the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has carried on there under his charge. 
Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., represented the 
National Union, setting forth clearly and 
convincingly the advantages of union in 
a national body, for purposes of missionary 
work in particular. The local union needed 
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the long arm of the national society to reach 
opportunities in distant places, to carry 
its sympathy and support to new move- 
ments or organizations, An amendment 
to change from two meetings to one meet- 
ing each year was unanimously voted down. 
A hearty unanimous vote of thanks was 
adopted for the royal hospitality of the Lan- 
caster Union. Invitations for the next 
meeting were received from Clinton, Bolton, 
and Harvard. It was urged by delegates 
that every union should be heard from at 
the next meeting in brief reports of work 
done. These reports could be sent even 
where the unions are too far off to be rep- 
resented by delegates. The meeting closed, 
as it had opened, with a brief service of 
worship, and adjourned at 3.45. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—First Church in Dor- 
chester, Meeting House Hill, Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen: An impressive sight was wit- 
nessed Sunday, October 4,—an augury of 
a more virile church life. Twelve young 
men came forward before the communion 
service to receive the right hand of fellow- 
ship from the minister, afterward signing 
the church covenant. 


Buruincton, Vt.—A large company gath- 
ered at the church parlors to bid farewell 
to Rev. Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Metcalf who are 
going abroad for a year. Mr. Metcalf has 
resigned his pastorate after ten years of 
earnest service. The reception was given 
by the ladies’ society of the church, and 
brought in a large number of friends in other 
denominations, including most of the other 
clergymen in the city. The guests were 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf and by 
Mrs. A. E. Richardson, president of the 
ladies’ society. There was music during 
the evening, and refreshments were served. 
Just before the close of the reception Mr. 
Metcalf was presented with a purse contain- 
ing a handsome sum of money. Resolu- 
tions were adopted at a meeting of the so- 
ciety of the church, expressing heartfelt 
appreciation of Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf’s earnest 
work and a deep sense of loss in their depart- 
ure. Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf went from the 
church parlors directly to the railroad sta- 
tion, accompanied by a large number of their 
parishioners. Mr. Metcalf is planning to 
take up studies in theology and philosophy 
at Oxford. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Third Church, Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson: Mr. Saunderson will give 
a course of monthly lectures on Hebrew 
Prophecy before the Women’s Alliance. 
The dates and subjects are as follows: Octo- 
ber 12, Elijah; November 9, Amos; Decem- 
ber 14, Hosea; January 11, Isaiah; February 
8, Jeremiah; March 14, Ezekiel; April 11, 
Second Isaiah. 


LANCASTER, N.H.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety: Upon receipt of the resignation of Rev. 
Vernon J. Emery, the society adopted 
resolutions expressive of the deep regret 
and feeling of personal loss with which they 
accept the resignation of a beloved pastor, 
who has been called to a broader field of 
labor. During the three years spent in 
Lancaster, Mr. Emery and his estimable 
wife have endeared themselves to all with 
whom they have come in contact, both within 
the society and the town. His people and 
friends here will always cherish the highest 
esteem and regard for him, and hope and 
trust that in the new field to which he has 
been called his efforts will bear much fruit, 
and that he and his may be prospered to 
the full realization of his hopes. In thus 
saying farewell and God-speed, the committee 
felt that they but feebly expressed the senti- 
ment of the entire community. : 
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LeBanon, N.H.—First Congregational Uni- 
feo tarian Society, Rev. John C. Mitchell: 
! The church has been reopened and rededi- 
cated after having been closed for two months, 
to undergo extensive repairs. Mr. Mitchell 

' took for his subject on the opening Sunday, 

! “The Historical Development of the Chris- 
tian Church as an Edifice.’” But the church 
is now one of the prettiest in town. The 
walls have been tastefully and artistically 
decorated, new carpets have been added, 
and new heating apparatus put in, fully ade- 
quate to warm the building and make it 
comfortable. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Spring Garden Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. F. A. Hinckley: Mr. 
Hinckley has just completed a quarter of 
a century in the ministry, and in an anni- 
versary sermon preached October 4 he spoke 
of the changes which have taken place in the 
character of the ministry during the last 
twenty-five years. 


Witmincton, DeEy.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Alexander T. Bowser. Mr. 
Bowser is giving, on alternate Sundays, 
in October and November, a series of ser- 
mons on ‘The Religion of Jesus as related 
to Modern Thought and the Life of To-day.” 
The special themes are: ‘‘The Distinctive 
Feature of the Religion of Jesus,” ‘‘Son- 
ship with God,” ’‘The Attainment of Moral 
Perfection,” “The Power of Sin,” and “The 
Hope of Continuous Life.” ‘These sermons 
are to be printed in the Wilmington Star 
on the Sundays following their delivery in 
the church. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 

Rev. Henry C. Parker: Services were resumed 

in the Unitarian church, Sunday, October 

4, the minister, Rev. H. C. Parker, preach- 

ing upon “Architecture and Religion,” tak- 

ing for his text “Look that thou make it 
according to the pattern shown thee in the 
mount.” For nearly three months the 
church has been in the hands of decorators, 

and the result is a complete change in ap- 
pearance. The walls are treated, archi- 
tecturally, with panels of old rose and bands 

of pink and ivory white, upon which are 
designs in old gold and green, these bands 
following the arches of the windows. Con- 
trasting with this is the écru tint of the 
ceiling, the cream of the dado, and the green 

tints of vestibule and carpet. The pews 

are painted white, with mahogany rails. 

The old choir screen, platform, and pulpit 
were removed, and new ones built in their 
places. The platform is surrounded by 
a balustrade, from the centre of which rises 
the pulpit, in cream white, which was worked 
-up in its design from the old West Church 
of Boston. In the near future, memorial 
windows and a vase are to be added. The 
changes give a warm, cheerful, and dignified 
appearance to the ‘whole interior of the 
church, making it one of the most beauti- 
ful houses of worship in this vicinity. L. 
Haberstroh & Son of Boston were the deco- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Haverhill, Mass.—We like the working of the Star 
system, and think it is increasing the attendance of our 
| school as well as making it more regular. F. S. HAMLIN. 
Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis, 


; After the summer vacation the good housekeeper finds 
many items to be replenished, particularly in the china 
and glass closets, and tabic china and glass mean more in 
the household than in former years, as more taste is dis- 
played. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s establishment 
presents a busy scene at this season, and their advertise- 

‘ment in another column indicates the scope of their lines, 


The Christian Register 


A century and a half ago.—The rage for antique 
cabinet work has led our furniture designers to keep a 
sharp lookout for interesting patterns in the style of one 
or two centuries ago. The Paine Furniture Company 
have been fortunate in being able to make a few reproduc- 
tions from a pure colonial bedroom set of unusual beauty, 
built in the middle of the eighteenth century. It is not 
often that such furniture as this can be secured at ready- 
made prices. 


Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


IN THE 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
Lowell, Mass., Oct. 21 and 22, 1903. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Wednesday, October 21, 4 p.m. 


Kindergarten and Primary Department. Mrs. CLARA 
Bancrort BEAT ey, Principal of the Disciples 
School, Boston, will preside. 

Address of greeting by the President of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. 

Four brief addresses by the following teachers :— 
Mrs. Maro S. Brooks, Brookline, Mass. 

“Underlying Principles.” 

Mrs. CLara H. Parker, Woburn, Mass. 
“The Song and Story.” 

Miss L1iLt1an B. Poor, Principal of Kindergarten, 
Bowditch School, Boston. Subject, ‘‘The Chil- 
dren of the Bible.” 

Mrs. CLara WinG GuiLp, Medford, Mass. 
ject, ‘“‘A Lesson for the Little People.” 

A half-hour of questions and discussion will follow 
the addresses. 


Wednesday Evening at 7.45. 


Five fifteen-minute addresses by the following speakers :— 
The Relation of the Sunday School to 

1, Home. Speaker, Rev. Ipa C. Hurtin, Allston, 
Mass. 

2. Church. Speaker, Rev. F. J. Gautp, Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 

3. Denomination. Speaker, Rev. B. R. BuLKELEY, 
Beverly, Mass. 

4. State. Speaker, Rev. A. P. Reccorp, Newport, 
Mass. 

5. Civilization. Speaker, Rev. Epwarp A. Hor- 
TON, Boston, Mass. 


Thursday, October 22. Forenoon. 


g.00 A.M, Devotional meeting conducted by Rev. AuGus- 
tus M. Lorp, Providence, R.I. 

9.30 A.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the Society. 

9.45 A.M. Reading of the Directors’ Annual Report by 
President Epwarp A. Horton. 

10.15 A.M. Consideration of Directors’ Report, Discussion 
of Amendments, Election of Officers, and miscella- 
neous business. 

11.00 A.M. Address by Rev. James EE tts, First Church 
of Boston. Subject, “Teaching by Parable and 
Story.”’ 

11.25 A.M, Address by Rev. W. F. GrEENMAN, Water- 
town, Mass. Subject, “‘The New Lessons—Life 
Studies.’’ 

11.50 A.M. Address by Rev. C. F. Doig, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. Subject, ‘The Main Object of the Sunday 
School,’”’ 

12.15 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
limited to five minutes each. 

12.45 P.M. Intermission and Collation. 


Thursday, October 22. Afternoon. 


2.00 P.M. Opening of the Afternoon Session, Transaction 
of Unfinished Business, and other matters. 
2.30 P.M. Three twenty-five minute addresses :— 
1. Rev. Epwarp Cummincs, South Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass. Subject, “The Law of 
Progress, and how to teach its Lessons.” 
2. Rev. A. S. Garver, Second Parish, Worcester, 
Mass. Subject, ‘Pictorial Aids in Sunday- 
- School Work.” 
3. Rev. W. W. Fenn, Professor in Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Subject, “The 
Bible in Modern Scholarship.” 
3-45 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
limited to three minutes each. 
4.00 P.M, Adjournment. 


Subject, 


Subject, 


Sub- 


Speeches 


Speeches 
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The hospitality of the Lowell homes is offered for 
the night of Wednesday, October 21, to two only of the 
three delegate members from the contributing churches 
or schools. All friends in attendance will be welcome to 
the collation on Thursday noon. Every meeting will be 
open to those interested in Sunday-School work, and all 
such are cordially invited. The full delegation of three 
persons is entitled to votes at all business meetings of the 
Society. 

A Reception Committee will be in attendance on the 
arrival of trains. 

The special attention of delegate members and pastors 
of contributing churches wishing to avail themselves of 
the Lowell hospitality on Wednesday night is called to the 
following directions : — 

1. To send their names as soon as possible, and in no 
case later than Monday, October 19, to Rev. Charles T. 
Billings, 73 Mansur Street, Lowell. 

2. To put the proper prefix of Mr., Mrs., or Miss to 
their names. 

For information as to trains see the official time-tables. 
Owing to changes at this season of the year, it is not pos- 
sible to give full and accurate details. 

As we cannot promise to the railroad officials a definite 
number of delegates from Boston and other points on the 
line, it is not in our power to secure reduced rates. We 
advise those who are going any distance, from any one 
place, to combine and buy a mileage book. This will 
materially lessen the fare. 


Addresses, 


ADDRESS of Rev. Albert Lazenby, 131 
Crest Ave., Winthrop, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Wichita, Kan., 6th inst., Alice Twitchell, wife of 
Henry Harding, and daughter of the late Emmons Twit- 
chell, of Brookfield. 


Mrs. E. G. Gordell of Avon Park, Fla,, passed away 
peacefully September 27, after fifteen years of intense 
suffering borne with the most heroic fortitude. Surely 
she must meet the reward of the faithful and true. 

Her dying request was, ‘ My tenderest love and sym- 
pathy I leave with my friends who have been so very kind 
to me during years of suffering. Tell them to meet me in 
heaven.”’ 

It has been an unusual example of spirit rising over the 
physical discomforts of poverty and disease, of perfect 
devotion and self-sacrifice on the part of her faithful hus- 
band, of noble effort in her behalf on the part of distant 
unknown friends, all of whom must rejoice that ‘God 
hath given his beloved sleep.” 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington S8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and ad special rooms connected with establish- 
men’ 


Telephones, Roxbury ga and 73. 


HORSE 
il bis LET for his keep till May, 1904. 
Weight about 1,100. No sleigh or 
buggy. Address “H.,” Christian Regis- 
ter Office, 272 Congress Street. 


WANTED 


By a Unitarian minister in a rural parish in Massachusetts 

a good horse and outfit to keep for the winter or perma- 

nently, with which to do missionary work in the surround- 

ing pein a Satisfactory evidence will be given that the 

horse will ave a good homeandkind treatment. Address 
“A. B.,’ Christian Register. 


A GENTLEMAN of education and refinement, forty 

years of age, born in France, but living since "child- 
hood & England, finding himself in straitened circum- 
stances, wishes employment as private secretary or travel- 
ling companion. Best references given and expected. 
Address De C., care of Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


/URRUCS 


Properly and fren bed yee mip repaired, 
and straightened at the 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS. 

Tel. Oxford 1211-2. Established 189s. 


IS TEMPLE PLACE. 


\} 
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rators. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston, 
designed the pulpit and choir screen, which 
were built by Irving & Casson. With a 
united and harmonious parish the church 
begins a new career of usefulness. 


Personal. 


Rey. George Willis Cooke offers the fol- 
lowing single lectures for the season of 1903- 
04, appropriate for lyceums, lecture courses, 
women’s clubs, churches, and schools: ‘The 
Health of the Nation,’ “America in the 
Twentieth Century,’ ‘Genius and Some 
Geniuses,” “The Approaching Downfall of 
Civilization,” ‘‘The Fear and the Promise 
of Socialism,” ‘‘The Prophets of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” His address is 16 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Rev: J. S. Thomson, who began his ec- 
clesiastical career as a Methodist minister, 
later was settled over Unitarian parishes 
in Bloomington, Ill., Somerville, Mass., and 
elsewhere, and more recently has been pastor 
of an independent movement in Los Angeles, 
Cal., has resigned this latest charge. At a 
farewell dinner given him by prominent 
Episcopalian and other clergymen, it was 
stated that Mr. Thomson would go abroad 
for a season. It is reported that he con- 
templates entering the Protestant Episcopal 
ministry. 


Contributions to Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. 


Contributions having been received from 
the churches or Sunday-schools of the fol- 
lowing places during the past fiscal year, 
they are entitled to delegate representation 
at the annual meeting of the Society, to be 
held at Lowell, Mass., October 21 and 22. 

Should any errors or omissions be dis- 
covered, or any society fail to receive its 
notices and blank credentials, please report 
to the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, at once :— 


Adrian, Minn., People’s Church. 

Albany, N.Y., First Unitarian Society, 

Alton, Ill., First Unitarian Church. ; 

Andover, North, Mass., First Unitarian Church, 
Andover, N.H., Congregational Unitarian Church. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., First Unitarian Society. | 
Arlington, Mass., First Congregational Parish, 
Ashby, Mass., First Parish. n 

Athol, Mass., Second Unitarian Society. 
Atlanta, Ga., Church of Our Father. 

Augusta, Me., Unitarian Society. 

Ayer, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 


Baltimore, Md., First Independent Christ’s Church. 
Bangor, Me., Independent Congregational Society. 
Barneveld, N.Y., Reformed Christian Church (formerly 

Trenton, N.Y.). i 
Barnstable, Mass., Cong’! Church in East Precinct. 
Barre, Mass., First Parish. 
Bedford, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Belfast, Me., First Parish. | i 
Berkeley, Cal., First Unitarian Society. 
Berlin, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Beverly, Mass., First Parish. 
Billerica, Mass., First Parish. 
Boisé, Idaho, Unity Church. nel > 
Bolton, Mass., First Parish and Religious Society. 
Boston, Mass. : 

First Parish of Dorchester. 

First Church in Boston, 

First Religious Society in Roxbury. 

Second Church in Boston. 

First Parish, West Roxbury. 

Church in Arlington Street. 

First Parish of Brighton. 3 

First Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain. 

Third Religious Society of Dorchester. 

Hawes Unitarian Church, South Boston. 

Barnard Memorial. 

Howard Sunday-school of the Bulfinch Place Church, 

South Congregational Church. 

Church of the Disciples. 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Roxbury. 

Christ Church, Dorchester. 

Church of the Unity, Neponset. 

Unitarian Church, Roslindale. 

Channing Church, Dorchester, 

Church of Our Father, East Boston. 

Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorchester. 
Braintree, Mass., All Souls’ Church. 
Brattleboro, Vt., Unitarian Congregational Church. 
Brewster, Mass., First Parish. 
Bridgewater, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass., First Parish. 
Bridgewater, West, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
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Brockton, Mass., Unity Church. 
Brookfield, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Brookline, Mass. ; 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian Society. 
Brooklyn, Conn., First Ecclesiastical Society. 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Second Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Fourth Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Buda, Ill., Union Christian Society. 3 
Burlington, Vt., First Congregational Society. 


Cambridge, Mass. : 

First Parish. 

Third Congregational Society. 
Canton, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Charlestown, N.H., South Parish. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., First Unitarian Society. | 
Chelmsford, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Chicago, II. : 


Ill. : 

Church of the Messiah. 

Unity Church. 

Third Unitarian Society. 
Chicopee, Mass., First Unitarian Society. | 
Cincinnati, Ohio, First Cong’l Unitarian Society. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Unity Church. 
Clinton, Mass., First Unitarian Church, 
Cohasset, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Concord, Mass., First Parish. | . > 
Concord, N.H., Second Unitarian Congregational Society. 


Danvers, Mass., Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Davenport, Ia., First Unitarian Society. 

Dedham, Mass., First Parish. 

Deerfield, Mass., First Congregational Church. 

Derby, Conn., First Unitarian Church of Derby. 

Detroit, Mich., First Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Dighton, Mass,., Pedobaptist Congregation. 

Dover, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 

Dublin, N.H., First Congregational Society. 

Duxbury, Mass., First Church. 


Easton, North, Mass., Unity Church. 
Eastondale, Mass., Congregational Parish. 
Eastport, Me., First Congregational Society. 
Ellsworth, Me., First Unitarian Society. 
Erie, Pa., First Unitarian Society. 
Evanston, Ill., Church of All Souls. 

Exeter, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 


Fairhaven, Mass., Washington Street Christian Church. 
Fall River, Mass., Unitarian Society. 

Farmington, Me., First Unitarian Society. 

Fitchburg, Mass., First Parish. _ 

Florence, Mass., Frée Congregational Society, 
Framingham, Mass., First Parish. 2 
Franklin, N.H., First Unitarian Congregational Society, 


Gardner, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Geneseo, Ill., First Unitarian Society. 

Geneva, IlI., First Unitarian Society. 
Gloucester, Mass., First Parish. 

Grafton, Mass., Congregational Society. 
Greenfield, Mass., Third Congregational Society. 
Groton, Mass., First Church of Christ. 


Hamilton, Ont., First Unitarian Society. 

Hanska, Minn., Nora Free Christian Church. 
Harvard, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Haverhill, Mass., First Parish. 

Hingham, Mass., First Parish. ‘ 4 
Holyoke, Mass., Liberal Christian Congregational Society. 
Hopedale, Mass., Hopedale Parish. 

Houlton, Me., Unitarian Society. f 
Hubbardston, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Hudson, Mass., First Unitarian Society, 

Hudson, Wis., First Unitarian Norwegian Society. 
Humboldt, Ia., Unity Church. | x 

Hyde Park, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 


Jackson, Mich., First Unitarian Society. 


Keene, N.H., Keene Congregational Society. 
Kennebunk, Me., First Congregational Parish. 
Kenosha, Wis., First Unitarian Society. 
Keokuk, Ia., First Unitarian Society. 


Lancaster, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lawrence, Kan., Unitarian Society. 
Lawrence, Mass., First Unitarian Society. : 
Leicester, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 
Leominster, Mass., First Congregational Society, 
Lexington, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lexington, East, Mass., Follen Church. 
Lincoln, Neb., All Souls’ Church. : 
Littleton, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Littleton, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 
Los Fe a Cal., Church of the Unity. 
Louisville, Ky. : : 

Church of the Messiah. 

Highland Hall Sunday-school. 
Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian Church, f 
Luverne, Minn., Unity Congregational Church, 
Lynn, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 


Madison, Wis., First Unitarian Society. 

Manchester, N.H., First Unitarian Church. Re 

Bar bieheoe Mass., Second Congregational Unitarian 
oclety, - i 

Marietta, Ohio, First Unitarian Society. 

Marlboro, Mass., Second Parish. : 

Meadville, Pa., Independent Congregational Church. 

Medfield, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 

Medford, Mass., First Parish. went ’ 

Melrose, Mass., Congregational Unitarian Society, 

Mendon, Mass., First Parish. | f 

Menomonie, Wis., First Unitarian Society. 

Middleboro, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 

Milford, N.H., First Unitarian Church. | 

Milton, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 

Minneapolis, Minn , Free Christian Church. 

Monroe, Wis., United Liberal Church. 

Montclair, N.J., Unity Church. f 

Montpelier, Vt., Church of the Messiah. 


Nashua, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 
Natick, Mass., Unity Church. 
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Natick, South, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 
Needham, Mass., First Congregational Society, 
New Bedford, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Newburgh, N.Y., Church of Our Father. 

New Orleans, La., First Unitarian Church. 
Newport, R.I., Channing Memorial Church. 
Newton, Mass. : 

Channing Religious Society. 

Chestnut Hill Society. : 

Newton Centre Unitarian Society. 

Newton, West, First Unitarian Church. 

New York, N.Y.: 

Church of All Souls. 

Church of the Messiah. 

Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church. 

New Brighton, Church of the Redeemer, : 
Northampton, Mass., Second Congregational Society, 
Northboro, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
Northfield, Mass., First Parish. 

Norton, Mass., Congregational Parish. 
Norwell, Mass., First Parish. 


Oakland, Cal., First Unitarian Society, 
Orange, N.J., First Unitarian Society. 


DONT 
Crate Your/mgers OF 


IT IS EASIER AND BETTER TO USE 


SLADE'S 


POWDERED 


NUTMEG 


Absolutely Pure. 
Extra Strong. Full Weight. 


Simply shake and the deed is done. 
No nutmeg wasted on the grater. 
No small pieces to throw away. 
Most convenient— Most economical. 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
Nutmeg, in sifting-top_tins, 
and refuse inferior kinds. 


If It’s ‘*Slade’s’’ It is Pure and Good. 
D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


To Save Onechalf the Cost 


OF AN 


ELEGANT OSTRICH PLUME 


Bring us a sufficient quantity of old ostrich feathers, and 


even pieces of feathers, and by a process of our own we 
will make of them a double lining or foundation which 
will be a perfect substitute for two of the costly feathers 
generally used for this purpose. This we will cover with 
a single handsome long feather, making, at one-h: 
the usual cost, as fine a plume as money can buy. 


OUR SKILL SAVES YOUR MONEY 
The Sign of the Golden Ostrich " 


H. METHOT OSTRICH FEATHER CO. 


FEATHER DRESSER AND DYER 
53 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 
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Ord, Neb., People’s Unitarian Association. 
wa, Can., Church of Our Father. 


Passaic, N.J., The Unitarian Society of Passaic. 
Peabody, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Pepperell, Mass., First Parish. 
Peterboro, N.H., The Congregational Society. 
Petersham, Mass., First Unitarian Congregation 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 
First Unitarian Church. 
Spring Garden Unitarian Society. 
Unitarian Society of Germantown. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Unity Church. 
Plainfield, N.J., First Unitarian Church. 
Plymouth, Mass., First Parish. 
Portland, Me., First Parish. 
Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish. 
Providence, R.I.: 
First Congregational Church. 
Westminster and Woodbury Memorial. 
Olney Street Congregational Society. 


Quincy, Ill., Second Congregational Society. 


Randolph, Mass., Church of the Unity. 
Reading, Mass., Christian Union. | 
Rochester, N.H., Church of the Unity. 
Rochester, N.Y., First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rockland, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Rowe, Mass., First Congresational Society. 
Saco, Me., The Second Parish. i 
St. Jobe. N.B., Church of the Messiah. 
St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Messiah. 
St. Paul, Minn., Unity Church. 
Salem, Mass. : 
Second Church, 
The North Society. 
San Diego, Cal., Unity Society. 4 
San Francisco, Cal., First Unitarian Society. 
Santa Ana, Cal., Unity Church. 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Unitarian Society. : 
Schenectady, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 
_ Scituate, Mass., First Parish. 
Sharon, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Sheffield, Ill., First Unitarian Society. | 
Shelter Neck, N.C., First Unitarian Society. 
Sherborn, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
Shirley, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Somerville, Mass. : 
First Congregational Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. x 
Spokane, Wash., First Unitarian Society. 
Springfield, Mass., Third Congregational Society. 
Sterling, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Stoneham, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Stow, Mass., First Parish. 
Streator, Ill., Church of Good Will to Men. : 
Sturbridge, Mass., Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Sudbury, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Syracuse, N.Y., The May Memorial. 


Taunton, Mass., First popewerucan Society. 
Templeton, Mass., First Parish. 

Toledo, Ohio, Church of Our Father. 

Topeka, Kan., First Unitarian Society. 

Troy, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 
Tyngsboro, Mass., First Parish. 


Upton, West, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Uxbridge, Mass., First Congregational Society. 


Vineland, N.J., First Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., Unitarian Society. 


Walpole, Mass., First Parish. 

Waltham, Mass., First Parish. 

Warwick, Mass., First eter seations Parish. 

Washington, D.C., All Souls’ Church. 

Watertown, Mass., First Parish. 

Waterville, Me., First Unitarian Society. 

Waverley, Mass., Unitarian Society. | 

Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian Society. — 

Westboro, Mass., First Congregational Society. 

Westford, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 

Weston, Mass., First Parish, 

Westwood, Mass., First Parish. 

White Oak, N.C., Unitarian Church. 
Whitman, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 

Wilmington, Del., First Unitarian Society. 
Wilton, N.H., Liberal Christian Church. 

Winchendon, Mass.. Church of the Unity. 

’ Winchester, Mass., Winchester Unitarian Society. 

j Woburn, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 

4 Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian Society. 


Yarmouth, Me., Central Parish. 
Yonkers, N .Y., First Unitarian Congregational Society. 


RicHarD C, HumMpPHREYS, Treas. 


By a recent decision of the Austrian su- 
preme court it held that marriage between 
parties one of whom is of no particular creed 
and the other is a Christian is invalid in Aus- 
tria. Marriages between Jews and Chris- 

_ tians are also prohibited in Austria. 


The Boston park commissioners have set a 
good example by adopting rules rigidly re- 
Stricting in the vicinity of all of Boston’s 
parks, the building of high fences and the 
display of signs, posters, and advertisements 
thereon; and it is specially gratifying to note 
that the Boston bill-posters have promised to 
co-operate in the enforcement of these rules. 
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50 YEARS ACO. 


When we come across a Set of antique furniture 
of a pattern much in demand, we are glad to make a 
few reproductions of it for the benefit of our custom- 
ers. The cost is a small matter. 

Here is such a Set. The style is one that is 
held in deep respect by collectors, for it is pure 
Colonial. Every detail has been faithfully preserved 
and accurately rendered, even to the extent of making 
special mountings and trimmings. 

The wood is San Domingo Mahogany, in which 
most of the fine cabinet-work of a century and a half 
ago was built. The interior finish is in the same 
wood. 

We think you will be genuinely surprised at the 
small cost of these reproductions. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST... BOSTON. 


Atlantic Ocean “Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 


Elegant new passenger steamers weekly, 
New York to New Orleans, thence 
ing the week following its delivery. 


Cross Country 


Daily trains from New Orleans through | 5 cets- 
Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona and California to San 
Francisco, and thence across the 

series should be sent te 


Paci fi Cc Ocea n Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street. New York 
Via Pacific Mail, Occidental and Oriental 
or Toyo Kisen Kaisha Steamers, for 
all points in Hawaiian Islands, China, 
Japan, Philippines, and around the 
world. 


NOW READY: 


1, Food for a Man. 
2. The Lord’s Supper. 


Send for a specimen copy. 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


For further information, free illustrated 
pamphlets, maps, time-tables, through 
rates, railroad, steamer or sleeping car 
tickets, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


New York: 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway. 
Boston: 170 Washington Street. 
Baltimore: 109 E. Baltimore Street. 
Syracuse: 129 South Franklin Street. 
Philadelphia: rog South 3rd Street. 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


... CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, New York City, N.Y.; 
E. E. Currier, N. E. Agent, 170 Wash- 
ington St., Boston; E. O. McCormick, 
P.. Te Ms; San Francisco; Cal.; T. J. 
Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas. 


Price 75 Cents. 


‘For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St. Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


AS AUSTIN DOBSON WRITES IT. 

A little lamb had Mary, sweet, : 

With fleece that shamed the driven snow. 
Not alone Mary went when she moved her 

feet; 

For a little lamb had Mary, sweet, 
And it tagged her ’round with a pensive bleat, 

And wherever she went it wanted to go. 
A little lamb had Mary, sweet, 

With a fleece that shamed the driven snow 


AS MR. BROWNING BAS IT. 
You knew her ?—Mary the small,— 
How of a summer—or, no, was it fall? 
The latter I think,—a lamb she received? 
You'd never have thought it, never believed, 
But the girl owned a lamb last fall. 


Its wool was subtly, silky white, 

Color of lucent obliteration of night— 

Like the shimmering snow—or of Clothild’s 
arm !-— 

You’ve seen her arm—her right, I mean— 

The other she scalded a-washing, I ween— 

How white it is and soft and warm? 


Ah, there was soul’s heart-love, deep, true, 
and tender. 

Wherever went Mary, the maiden so slender, 

There followed, his all-absorbed passion in- 
citing, 

That passionate lambkin, her soul’s heart de- 
lighting. 

Ay, every place that Mary was sought in 

That lamb was sure to soon be caught in. 


AS LONGFELLOW MIGHT HAVE DONE IT. 
Fair the daughter known as Mary, 
Fair and full of fun and laughter, 
Owned a lamb, a little he-goat, 
Owned him all herself and solely; 
White the lamb’s wool as the Gotchi,— 
The great Gotchi, driving snowstorm. 
Hither Mary went and thither, 

But went with her to all places, 
Sure as brook to running river, 
Her pet lambkin following with her. 


HOW ANDREW LANG SINGS IT. 


A wonderful lass was Marie, petite; 

And she looked full fair and passing sweet; 
And, oh! she owned—but cannot you guess? 
What pet can a maiden so love and caress 

As a tiny lamb with a plaintive bleat 

And mud upon his dainty feet, 

And a gentle veally odor of meat, 

And a fleece to finger and kiss and press, 
White as snow? 

Wherever she wandered, in lane or street, 

As she sauntered on, there at her feet 
She would find that lambkin—bless 
The dear!—treading on her dainty dress, 

Her dainty dress, fresh and neat, 

White as snow. 


WALT WHITMAN’S WAY. 


The little girl, bright-eyed, fair, Mary-named, 
making me think of the fresh fields, the 
flowers and spring, 

Possessed, solely, by herself, in her own right, 
a blithe, frisk, rejoicing little he-goat. 

White was its hide, white as snow or as sun- 
shine, or my fair girl’s arms, white as 
the seafoam when the wind churns it 
uglily ; 

And to what part soever of the corners of in- 
finitely far spreading, all-covering uni- 
verse Mary adjourned, 

There followed the little flea-bitten, snow- 
white he-goat, omnipresent, ubiquitous, 
infinite in everywhereness. 

—Chicago News. 
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FAST TWIN SCREW STEAMEES. 


BOSTON to aEEENSTOWA and LIVERPOOL 


Commonwealth.. aC, ae 


New Engiand.... “Oct. 2 29 “Mayflower. 


For rates and further information apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State 8t., Beston 
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ALL SIZES 
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Chicago 
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x 


Works and Main 8ffice at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Worke 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


MENEELY & C 


WATERVLIET. 
a West Troy, N. ¥- 
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Educational. 
MAssAcHusETTS, AUBURNDALE. 
LASBEd 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 


usual intellectual work courses of study in Domestic ~ 


Science. 


Household Economics are taught in theory and 


poeenens and a girl leaves here prepared for the duties of 


Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 


Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue, and learn our unique 
plan fora vel? s education. 


Cc. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 


Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Individual 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


eae RIDGE HALL 


A School for _High and oy. location. Labo- 
ratories. A new sistinese Shop for Mechanic Arts. 
Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Descriptive erg rare i ei Se sent 
free on request. TE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, i 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


daughters of the late Nathaniel T. Allen, will receive girls 
and young ladies into their home, where they will eed 
special ‘care and home influence. They can attend th 
present Allen School or be privately tutored. For ome 
ticulars address Tue Misses ALLEN 

f 35 Webster St., West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL’ &&; 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Allen School. 


sist year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment, ad 

record. One teacher to five pupils. Boys and gir! 

separate families. Fede building with ype gymnasium 

and piney Illustrated ca’ Address 
est Newton, Mass. 


Head Master, 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time, 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 ots. 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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